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We have gathered to pay tribute to the memory and to com- 
memorate the services of Carroll Davidson Wright, the Presi- 
dent of the American Statistical Association. In an active 
existence of seventy-one years this venerable and useful Asso- 
ciation has had but five presidents, each of whom was re-elected 
until his death. Hon. Richard Fletcher, the first, served six 
years; Dr. George C. Shattuck, the second, five years; Dr. 
Edward Javis, the third, thirty years; General Francis A. 
Walker, the fourth, thirteen years; and Colonel Wright, the 
fifth President, twelve years. 

It is a remarkable roll of illustrious men, each of whom was 
regarded in his day as the ablest statistician in the United 
States. 

Carroll Davidson Wright was the legitimate legatee of Francis 
A. Walker, in the presidency of the Association. 

At the moment of his untimely death in 1896, General Walker 
was recognized not only as the ablest statistician this country 
had yet produced, but the greatest all-round master of the 
science of statistics. It is my function to demonstrate that 
President Wright, while he differed from General Walker in 
many of his methods, while he did not carry the science of 
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statistics to the close analytical results attained by General 
Walker, nevertheless belonged by right in this kingly com- 
pany; that he enlarged the scope of statistical investigation in 
new and difficult fields; and that in certain important par- 
ticulars he was the peer, if not the superior, of any of his pre- 
decessors. 

This is not the occasion for a biography of President Wright, 
but I must briefly outline certain features of his career which 
are almost unique, extremely significant, and strikingly illus- 
trative of his character and motives. 

Descended from typical New England ancestors, of mingled 
English and Scotch blood, President Wright was born in New 
Hampshire in 1840, the son of a devout country preacher of 
the Universalist denomination. He was taught from boyhood 
that he must be the architect of his own fortunes. Denied 
the advantages of college training, he alternately studied in 
the rural academies and taught school to pay his way. Leav- 
ing home at sixteen, at eighteen he was studying law, first at 
Dedham and afterwards at Boston. 

When he was almost ready to take up his chosen profession, 
he was caught and overwhelmed by the thought that his 
country needed, instantly, the best service of its every loyal 
son. At the age of twenty-two he enlisted as a private 
soldier in Company C of the Fourteenth New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers. He was commissioned second lieutenant of his com- 
pany before his regiment was ordered to the front. 

He revealed at once certain qualifications which marked him 
for special and delicate duties. He was in turn commissary, 
aide-de-camp, assistant adjutant-general, under different com- 
manding officers; and at the close of the war he returned to 
his home the colonel in command of the regiment in which he 
had enlisted as a private. 

President Wright resumed the study of law, and was admitted 
to practice. He made rapid progress in his profession, and 
as quickly earned the esteem and confidence of his friends and 
neighbors. In 1871, and again in 1872, he was elected to repre- 
sent the Sixth Middlesex District in the Massachusetts Senate. 
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His services here were of notable value, as chairman of the 
Committees on Insurance and on Military Affairs. His career 
as lawyer and legislator was permanently ended in 1873, when 
he accepted the appointment as Commissioner of the newly 
created Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

It was the turning-point in his career. He was upon the 
threshold of a successful legal practice. He was assured of 
rapid political advancement in a state which ties to men 
of his type. It can hardly be said that he dropped his pro- 
fession with the deliberate intention of never returning to it: 
he could not foresee what was to happen; but it is certain 
that he was tempted into the new field by a vague realization 
of the possibilities it offered for a great governmental innova- 
tion. It appealed to his sympathies and aspirations as offer- 
ing a unique opportunity to do the world a peculiar service. 
Once his hand was put to the plough, he neither faltered nor 
hesitated nor regretted. He had found a mission in life. He 
found himself fitted into just that niche for which his mind 
and temperament were best adapted. It was given to him 
to fill this niche for the forty best years of his life; to expand 
it and enlarge it, as he himself developed and grew; to become 
recognized throughout the civilized world not only as a pio- 
neer, but as the greatest exponent of a new gospel of industrial 
ethics. 

It thus fell to Colonel Wright to blaze the pathway in an 
entirely novel field of governmental investigation in the United 
States,—a field into which many men, at the time, thought it 
unnecessary, chimerical, and even dangerous for the govern- 
ment to enter at all. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, established 
in 1869, was the first bureau of its kind in this country—per- 
haps the first in the world. Its first chief, General Henry K. 
Oliver, a good, earnest, honest man, did not fully grasp the 
significance of the movement he had been chosen to lead. The 
three years of his administration worked out nothing definite, 
tangible, or valuable. The whole undertaking was still in the 
air,—in truth, according to good authority, it was well on the 
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road to extinction as a useless appendage to the body politic.* 

Governor Washburn sent for Colonel Wright, then about 
thirty years of age and just completing his service in the Sen- 
ate. He said to him: “I have watched your work on some 
measures in the Senate. I think I know you, and now I want 
you to take charge of this Bureau of Labor, and make it or 
bust it!”” Governor Washburn read the young man right: he 
must have foreseen something of what was to come from his 
choice, but he could not have foreseen all nor the greater part. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics was established 
as a half-hearted, and perhaps not altogether sincere experi- 
ment, in recognition of the fact that the relations of capital 
and labor constitute a practical problem in self-government 
which the state must face and deal with, in some fashion, 
sooner or later. It was then regarded as a purely state prob- 
lem—not an interstate or national problem—which each state 
must separately handle in its own way. That Massachusetts 
was the first to recognize its existence is to her everlasting 
credit. Her action was a natural result of industrial supremacy 
combined with high civic standards—the same combination of 
causes which has kept the Bay State ever since in the vanguard 
of the American commonwealths in legislation to protect and 
promote the welfare of the wage-earning citizen. 

It is difficult to realize, at this distance of time, the discourag- 
ing conditions which surrounded the earlier work of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau. Its advent had been made amidst appre- 
hension, criticism, and open or covert hostility on the part of 
the employing interests. Its failure and abandonment, as I 
have said, were imminent. The task of steering the ship into 
a harbor of useful vitality confronted Mr. Wright at the start. 
He took his bearings by the sun of common sense and 
constructive conservatism. From the start he resolutely re- 
fused, in the face of much pressure and much hostile criticism, 
to convert this new state mechanism into an engine of factious 
agitation and partisan propaganda. He set out to make re- 
ports that should search for and find the truth, not in the in- 
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terests of one class of the community against those of another, 
but in the interest of all classes alike. He held the scales im- 
partially. 

When President Wright delivered the eulogy before this 
Association on the character and services of his predecessor, 
Francis A. Walker, he quoted at length a letter of advice and 
counsel he solicited and received from him when he became 
chief of the Massachusetts Bureau. ‘‘ Your office has only to 
prove itself superior alike to partisan dictation and to the se- 
ductions of theory,’”’ wrote General Walker to Colonel Wright, 
“to command the cordial support of the body of the people. 
If any mistake is more likely than others to be committed in 
such a critical position, it is to undertake to recognize both par- 
ties as parties, and to award so much in due turn to each. 
...1 have strong hopes that you will so distinctly and deci- 
sively disconnect the Massachusetts Bureau from politics— 
from dependence on organizations, whether of workingmen or 
employers, and from the support of economic theories, indi- 
vidual views, or class interests—as to command the moral 
support of the whole body of citizens and receive the co- 
operation of men of all occupations and degrees.”’ 

“In this characteristic reply,’”’ commented President Wright, 
‘General Walker laid down the enduring principles of official 
statistics,—whoever adheres to them will meet with success; 
whoever neglects them commits a crime.” In the thousands 
of pages of official reports and investigations which have since 
appeared over President Wright’s name, there is not an instance 
of departure from the straight and narrow pathway thus laid 
down and thus unreservedly accepted. They contain con- 
clusions which were frequently controverted,—from some of 
which I have myself dissented,—but there is no instance of a 
partisan bias or a prejudiced perversion of the truth. 

Thus in time President Wright conquered opposition, dis- 
armed criticism, and made his bureau the agency for gathering 
together a wealth of data relating to the conditions surrounding 
industrialism in Massachusetts which has had enormous in- 
fluence upon the development of the Commonwealth. In the 
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forty years that have elapsed, Massachusetts has held aloft 
the beacon light which, without flickering or wavering, has 
pointed the way for all the states of the Union. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the influence which President 
Wright’s sagacious foresight has exerted in this field. Thirty- 
four states have followed the example of Massachusetts in 
establishing labor bureaus. Not always were they established 
for work along the lines he marked out; not always have they 
been free in their management from the propaganda he avoided. 
Sometimes they have been officered by politicians, sometimes 
by men without scientific training or experience, with no 
knowledge of the statistical method and its limitations, and 
with selfish ulterior motives and ambitions but slightly veiled. 
The sum of their contributions to our statistical literature has 
been much greater in bulk than in value, and there are occa- 
sionally reports which are sadly out of joint with the economic 
facts. 

But whatever of good there is in the reports of these thirty- 
four state bureaus, whatever of good there is to come from 
these bureaus in the future, is primarily due to the influence 
and the example of Colonel Wright. It is just to add that the 
pace and the precedent he set, at the very beginning of his 
work, have never yet been fully equalled in any one of these 
thirty-four states, after an interval of forty years. 

President Wright recognized the dangers that threatened 
these state bureaus under the conditions I have named, and he 
conceived a plan to minimize the possibilities of evil and to in- 
crease their practical usefulness. He planned and organized 
a National Association of Labor Bureau Chiefs, which this year 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary. He was elected its 
president in 1885, and re-elected until his retirement from office 
in 1905. He was rarely absent from its meetings. Here, 
by wise and good-humored advice and suggestion, and by 
leading his fellow-commissioners into the critical discussion of 
their own work, he impressed his personality, his methods, and 
his ideals upon the whole body. They felt, and were glad to feel, 
that they were sitting at the feet of their Gamaliel. 
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In 1884, near the close of President Arthur’s administration, 
the National Bureau of Labor was established by Congress. 
The name of President Wright was naturally first in the mind 
of the President as the one man best qualified to organize this 
bureau, as the first Commissioner of Labor. But it seemed 
neither fair to him nor to Massachusetts that he should be 
asked to vacate his state office for a possible service of but 
two or three months in the national field, when, in accordance 
with the old-fashioned methods, the commissionership must 
be tendered to some aspirant bearing the badge of a political 
party flushed with its first national victory since the Civil 
War. The perplexity of the President became known to Mr. 
Cleveland, who sent word that, if Colonel Wright was appointed, 
he would continue him in the office, as he did. I recall this 
authenticated incident because it demonstrates the assured 
position of master in this special field which Colonel Wright had 
already reached, and, what is quite as important, Grover Cleve- 
land’s recognition of the duty of the President to the public. 
Eight Republican and two Democratic governors in Massa- 
chusetts, and four Republican Presidents, and one Democratic 
President serving two terms, retaining Colonel Wright con- 
tinuously in the public service, against great pressure for a post 
towards which ambitious politicians cast covetous eyes. It 
is a record unique in our history. 

Again, with the creation of the National Bureau, there was 
protest, apprehension, and indignation that the nation should 
venture to intrude itself into this sacred field of the laissez- 
faire,—to question the right of the business man to handle his 
hired help in his own way, guided solely by the law of supply 
and demand. Again, Colonel Wright disarmed criticism by 
his sane and conservative’ methods. The critics were not 
among the manufacturers alone; they included some of the 
more radical and aggressive of the labor leaders. They argued 
that the new bureau had been established at the behest and 
in the interest of labor, to fight its battles openly and con- 
stantly. President Wright did not so interpret its functions 
or his duty. He sought sedulously to avoid controversy, al- 
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though in the nature of things he lived constantly in its atmos- 
phere. He once told me that it was an unbroken rule of his 
life never to reply to personal attacks upon himself or his work. 

Avoiding the polemics of the labor question, President Wright 
directed the energies of the National Bureau into the investiga- 
tion of the economic conditions surrounding labor and the 
study of methods for promoting the welfare and uplift of the 
working classes. The reports of the bureau during the twenty 
years of his administration are a mine of information on such 
subjects as the conditions of workingmen and working-women, 
the slums of the cities, co-operative production and distribution, 
building and loan associations, trade and industrial education, 
railroad labor, convict labor, industrial depressions, compul- 
sory insurance, the unemployed, wages and hours of labor, 
the housing of the working people, regulation and restriction 
of output, together with the annual reports he organized on 
the costs of productions, strikes and lockouts, wholesale prices, 
divorce, and the cost of living. 

He developed a bureau of economic research, devoted to 
the study of all movements for the improvement of the condi- 
tions of labor. He scrupulously avoided propaganda in the 
interest of the labor union crusade; and by this wise and con- 
servative course he not only strengthened his bureau and 
enlarged its sphere and influence, but immensely advanced the 
material interests of labor, both organized and unorganized. 

While his attitude towards the trade-union was always dis- 
tinctly friendly and sympathetic, he deprecated the excesses 
that have sometimes distinguished its methods. He became 
a potent personal factor in the movement for the gradual elimi- 
nation of the methods of savagery from the strike and the lock- 
out. His annual reports on the latter subjects were an impar- 
tial presentation of the statistical facts revealing the actual 
results of these trade warfares, accompanied by certain conclu- 
sions which his investigations justified. ‘‘As a rule, trades- 
unions oppose strikes,’’ was one of these conclusions. ‘‘They 
are growing more and more conservative in their attitude 
towards these questions,” was another. His influence among 
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union labor men was uniformly in the direction of moderation; 
and it steadily pushed forward the advance of organized labor 
to the position it is destined to occupy in this country. This 
I know from the words of labor men. President Wright grad- 
ually won the deep respect and the profound regard of their 
ablest and most useful leaders. 

From the beginning of his study of this great human question, 
President Wright foresaw, as through a mental telescope, the 
position which organized labor was destined to hold in the 
great drama of industrial life. He had studied the labor ques- 
tion in all phases of its evolution, in all the ages that have gone 
before. He realized that it was interlocked with the whole 
future of civilization. He understood that it must pass through 
its several stages,—stages of injustice, of intrigue, of riot, even 
of bloodshed. But he foresaw the ultimate outcome, never 
faltering in his conviction that the time will come when the 
employer and the employee will settle their grievances face 
to face, man to man, with open books, each with careful regard 
for the rights of the other. His faith has carried us a long way 
towards the realization of that dream. 

To his persistent advocacy may be attributed the wide rec- 
ognition which the principle of collective bargaining, and inci- 
dentally of the sliding scale method of wage adjustment, has 
already secured. He taught employers that it is better “‘to 
deal with well-organized and administered trade-unions as the 
medium through which to adjust questions of wages and other 
conditions of employment, rather than subject themselves to 
the chaotic and unreliable results which follow when workmen 
act as individuals.” 

The direct moral influence of Colonel Wright’s personality 
and work was much greater than organized labor itself yet 
realizes, and it is an influence destined to continue and increase. 

It was quite as potent with the manufacturer. He com- 
pelled the respectful attention of the employers of labor through- 
out the country; he was a frequent and honored guest and 
speaker at their gatherings. He held and fearlessly enunciated 
a doctrine regarding their duty and their opportunity which 
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lifted the manufacturer above the category of the mere fabrica- 
tor of goods and wares, the mere purveyor to physical wants, 
the mere seeker after dollars. I will illustrate this by a single 
quotation from his writings, which embodies the highest con- 
ception of the responsibility of the entrepreneur, a conception 
which not so many generations back would have been re- 
garded as preposterous, but which to-day, while not always, 
perhaps not generally, accepted, is no longer openly disputed :— 

‘The weal or woe of the operative population depends largely 
upon the temper in which the employers carry the responsi- 
bility intrusted to them. I know of no trust more sacred than 
that given into the hands of the captains of industry, for they 
deal with human beings in close relations; not through the 
media of speech or exhortation, but of positive association, 
and by this they can make or mar. Granted that the material 
is often poor, the intellects often dull, then all the more sacred 
the trust and all the greater the responsibility. The rich and 
powerful manufacturer, with the adjuncts of education and 
good business training, holds in his hand something more than 
the means of subsistence for those he employs: he holds their 
moral well-being in his keeping, in so far as it is in his power 
to mould their morals. He is something more than a pro- 
ducer: he is an instrument of God for the upbuilding of the 
race. 

“This may sound like sentiment: I am willing to call it sen- 
timent; but I know it means the best material prosperity, and 
that every employer who has been guided by such sentiments 
has been rewarded twofold,—first, in witnessing the wonderful 
improvement of his people; and, second, in seeing his dividends 
increase and the wages of the operatives increase with his 
dividends. The factory system of the future will be run on 
this basis. The instances of such are multiplying now, and, 
whenever it occurs, the system outstrips the pulpit in the act- 
ual work of the gospel; that is, in the work of humanity. It 
needs no gift of prophecy to foretell the future of a system 
which has in it more possibilities for good for the masses who 
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must work for day wages than any scheme which has yet 
been devised by philanthropy alone.”’ * 

And so President Wright conducted the National Labor 
Bureau as he had conducted the State Labor Bureau. So it 
happened that he had the unique experience of being con- 
tinued at the head of these two bureaus as long as he would 
stay there,—an experience the more remarkable and interesting 
because this particular bureau was a storm centre, always 
encompassed about by political dynamite. He had come to 
be known as the sane seeker after truth. He had compelled 
the complete confidence of his fellow-men. 

This is the central and striking fact in his life,—the key to 
his character and his career. I shall therefore dwell upon it 
here, in the hope that we may fully understand it. 

In the first place, Colonel Wright was a man of great tact. 
He was what is known as a good “‘mixer.’”’ He could fit him- 
self to every environment. In personal intercourse he was 
cordiality, kindness, and good humor combined. I have rarely 
known a better story-teller. He had an anecdote to fit every 
emergency. He could relieve a taut situation by a flash of 
quaint or subtle humor that would force a laugh on the verge 
of a quarrel. He was pre-eminently a pacificator: his mis- 
sion was to point the pathway to peace; and he had consum- 
mate art in finding it. But never at the sacrifice of his own 
convictions. He would never commit himself to a course he 
believed to be wrong; but he could see both sides of every 
question, and, when he was compelled to differ, he knew how 
to do it without arousing militant antagonism. He commanded 
respect for his opinions, but he thrust them down no man’s 
throat. His absolute sincerity was never questioned, even 
though it was always yoked with urbanity. 

Thus President Wright possessed all the qualifications for 
the most difficult duty which fell to him by reason of his office 
as National Commissioner of Labor,—the duty of acting as the 
official investigator of great labor disturbances and sometimes 
as arbitrator between the contending parties. He was the 
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chairman of the commission appointed by President Cleveland 
to investigate the great Chicago strike of 1894. That strike 
in some of its aspects, and particularly in the questions of 
national authority involved, was the most dangerous and omi- 
nous labor strike which has taken place in this country. Presi- 
dent Wright’s report was absolutely colorless in its presentation 
of the facts, fearless in its analysis of their bearing upon each 
other, and uncompromising in its conclusions. It at once 
encountered a criticism most violent and vitriolic. In the case 
of almost any other man, the episode would necessarily have 
terminated his public career. With President Wright, as the 
atmosphere cleared, and passion cooled, it added much to the 
strength of his position. 

In the great anthracite coal strike of 1902 Colonel Wright 
was, from the beginning to the end, the trusted adviser of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and helped him to shape the masterly policy 
by which he dealt with the situation. While the trouble was 
still brewing and before the actual strike occurred, the Presi- 
dent called upon Mr. Wright to ascertain and report to him 
the causes and conditions underlying and surrounding the con- 
troversy between the miners and the operators. Within a 
period of less than two weeks Mr. Wright had placed in 
the President’s hands a report which condensed into twenty 
printed pages the whole horrible story of a controversy 
that had been brewing for years, and was complicated by 
innumerable technical intricacies and interwoven disputes as 
to the facts. The report is one of the most luminous and dis- 
criminating documents in official literature. It handled fear- 
lessly, lucidly, and with absolute impartiality the several con- 
tentions of both parties. It contains this interesting basis for 
the diagnosis it presents: ‘‘The specific demands in a strike 
are the material elements on which the controversy is based. 
But the phychological elements must also be considered, to 
ascertain the true situation.” In its analysis of the case, from 
these two points of view, the report is a masterpiece. It con- 
cluded with certain ‘‘suggestions that seem desirable and just.” 
“Should they be adopted,” said the Commissioner, ‘‘with some 
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modifications perhaps, they would lead to a more peaceful 
and satisfactory condition in the anthracite coal regions. They 
may not lead, even if adopted fully, to perfect peace, nor to 
the millennium; but I believe they will help to allay irritation 
and to reach the day when the anthracite coal region shall be 
governed systematically, and in accordance with greater jus- 
tice and higher moral principles than now generally prevail on 
either side.” 

These suggestions were not accepted, either in whole or in 
part, by either party. The report was followed in time by that 
long, bitter, and dramatic strike which the President finally 
terminated by the appointment of the Arbitration Tribunal, 
to whose findings he compelled both parties to agree in advance 
to abide. Colonel Wright was the recorder of that tribunal, 
and its guiding spirit throughout its long, epoch-making pro- 
ceedings. 

Thus we realize how important a chapter President Wright’s 
life constitutes in the history of the labor movement in Amer- 
ica—‘‘quorum pars magna fui.” No other man, all things 
considered, has played so large a part in the remarkable modi- 
fication of the legal, the political, the social, and the educational 
status of the workingman that marks the last half-century. 

During all these years of official activity President Wright 
displayed an extraordinary literary industry and a versatility 
equally remarkable. One of his great tasks was the completion 
of the Eleventh Census after Superintendent Porter’s resigna- 
tion,—a task for which he was again selected by President 
Cleveland, because no other available man was so conspicu- 
ously fitted to wind up the work. 

He had been thoroughly trained in the general principles 
governing the practical application of the statistical method 
in the development of his bureau work. He had inaugurated 
many new statistical presentations of the human problems in 
the most difficult field of statistics. There is no more trouble- 
some problem, for instance, than the statistical study of wages 
and the proper differentiation between wages and earnings. 
We are to-day still very far from the satisfactory treatment 
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of this complex problem. President Wright frankly admitted 
that his handling of this and of some other statistical problems 
was crude and tentative. But he had one characteristic as a 
statistician by which his successors in this field must judge 
him, and out of which grew his chief service to the science of 
statistics. It may best be stated in his own language :— 

“Tf the statistical investigator is really scientific in his methods 
of study, he cares net so much to be pleased by what the results 
may bring out as to feel assured that the showing is accurate; 
he is ready at all times to recast his opinions, to modify his 
reasoning, and even to turn his mind into new channels of 
thought, whenever the statistical results require that- such 
changes shall be made; his face is always turned to the light.’’* 

With this intense devotion to the truth, at the sacrifice of all 
personal opinions, President Wright cherished profound con- 
tempt for the statisticians—so called, and, alas! too plentiful— 
who ingeniously and ingenuously twist and distort statistics 
to give color or credence to some preconceived conception or 
prejudice on the subject under statistical treatment. It is a 
simple matter, as President Wright often pointed out in his 
lectures, by some deft construction of statistical tables, unsus- 
pected by all but the trained expert, to convey totally false 
impressions regarding the real facts under consideration. The 
statistical fallacy thus championed is the more dangerous, 
because of its plausibility, when apparently fortified by official 
figures, which are supposed never to lie, and yet can be made 
to lie atrociously. The statistical mountebank was the scorn 
and horror of Colonel Wright. It is the presence of this sta- 
tistical mountebank everywhere—in the newspaper, on the 
rostrum, in official reports—which has hampered and limited 
the science of statistics, as the one effective instrument by 
which to measure the volume and the trend of the great forces 
always at work in the evolution of human society. 

President Wright was an attractive personality on the lecture 
platform, and his services were always at the disposal of a 
good cause in any part of the country. His repertoire was full 
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to overflowing. He was most effective in interesting the pub- 
lic in the topics which occupied his own thoughts,—topics too 
commonly regarded as tedious. His way of presenting them 
appealed to the popular audience by its appeal to the human 
element. But he was always serious and always scholarly. 
He was for years a lecturer in the economics department of the 
Catholic University at Washington, and in the George Wash- 
ington University; and he delivered many courses of lectures 
before the Lowell Institute and most of our universities and 
colleges. 

He was a tireless contributor to magazine literature. His 
essays on social and industrial topics constantly appeared in 
our best periodicals. He was the author of two notable books, 
“The Industrial Evolution of the United States” and “An 
Outline of Practical Sociology,” both of which have passed 
through many editions and have done great service as text- 
books in our educational institutions. To convey a definite 
impression of his intellectual activity, I have attempted a 
bibliography of his writings—ephemeral, official, and otherwise 
—which I shall attach to this address.* It embraces no less 
than 350 titles. 

I would not convey the impression that this formidable 
title list reflects the individuality of Colonel Wright alone. 
He would have been the first to disclaim such an inference. 
He possessed in marked degree the power to train co-opera- 
tive thinkers and to direct their work in the channels of his 
own thought. His bureau at Washington has been a univer- 
sity for the education of experts in statistics, in sociology, in 
economics, and in industrial studies. From no other office 
has graduated so large a group of trained men who are making 
their mark to-day in the government service, in our educational 
institutions, and in social and civic organizations. 

I must not omit allusion to the great work he planned and 
to the supervision of which he devoted the best energies of his 
later years, ‘‘The Economic History of the United States,” 


* Owing to lack of space this bibliography will be published in the September number 
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financed by the Carnegie Institution at Washington, of whose 
trustees and executive committee he was an active member 
from its foundation. Surrounding himself with a corps of the 
first specialists in each field of economic research, some fif- 
teen in number, he blocked out a work which, in scope, in thor- 
oughness of research, and in significance of results, is without 
a prototype in the economic field, which will stand for all time 
as the standard study of the origins, the development, and the 
influence of the civic institutions of the nation which are pro- 
foundly modifying the civilization of the globe. He hoped to 
live to see its completion. It will become his monument. 

But the magnitude of this task weighed upon him; and he 
had overestimated and overtaxed his strength for years. It 
can truly be said of him that he literally worked himself to 
death. 

As he neared the completion of forty years of official service, 
under changed administrative conditions in Washington, which 
were naturally irksome after his long years as the head of an 
independent department, President Wright was approached by 
the late Senator George F. Hoar with the suggestion that he 
accept the presidency of the new Clark College in Worcester, 
recently endowed by the founder of Clark University, but oc- 
cupying an independent relation to that institution. President 
Wright was deeply touched by the suggestion. It came at a 
most opportune time. Though he maintained his wonderful 
serenity undiminished, he felt tired after his long service, and 
he realized that his physical strength was waning. He was 
impressed that he, unblessed by college education, should be 
deemed most worthy to organize a new college, designed to 
teach the old institutions some new and better methods of 
education. He gratefully accepted the trust, and he put Clark 
College on its feet, bringing into its organization and methods 
certain new and practical ideas, destined to work something of 
a revolution in our American colleges. From the day that 
Clark College opened its doors, with President Wright as its 
head, it was a success; and it will continue to grow and to thrive 
because it will cling to his ideals. 
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I have thus hurriedly sketched this unique and inspiring 
career, and indicated some of its multiform activities and some- 
thing of the character and personality, something of the spirit, 
the methods, and the ideals which marked it and made it a 
thing apart. 

I have left for the last a reference to the real secret of the 
man whose memory we so profoundly revere. We must couple 
with this picture of the man a brief study of his philosophy 
of life, if we are to fully understand him. 

At the foundation of this philosophy was the instinctive 
sense of justice. In working out a theory of life based upon 
the sense of justice, President Wright troubled himself very 
little with the abstractions of political economy. He is often 
spoken of as an economist: it is doubtful if the economists, 
profoundly as they respect him, will accord him a high place 
in their synagogue. He took little interest in the theories of 
capital, of exchange, of money and its value, of the production 
and distribution of wealth, of the dynamics of the science,— 
of any of the controverted topics which have filled so many 
dreary libraries and led to so many endless controversies among 
the economists since the attempt to formulate such a 
science first began. Throughout the great volume of his 
writings and reports these topics are avoided,—ignored. An 
entirely different point of view everywhere pervades and 
illumines them. 

We may call it the ethical point of view. Birks has defined 
ethics as the science of ideal humanity; and that definition fits 
Mr. Wright’s conception of the science it was his life-work to 
expound. He dealt with the nature and grounds of moral 
obligation and the rules which ought to determine conduct 
in accordance with this obligation. This is the spirit which 
always underlies his analysis of statistics and his interpreta- 
tion of a given statement of facts. 

“The real labor question,’ he wrote in ‘‘Sociology,” “is the 
struggle of humanity for a higher standard”; and, again, ‘It 
is a conflict which cannot be avoided, and which has existed 
since the beginning of man. This conflict is the labor ques- 
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tion in the broadest sense,—not the minor problems of rates 
of wages and hours of labor.” 

Thus he was a sociologist rather than an economist; and, as 
he interpreted the science of sociology, it is the science which 
studies for the betterment of society and the world. 

In all his work, President Wright was guided and inspired by 
a temperamental characteristic which must be fully understood 
if we would know the man and properly interpret his works. 
It was common for his friends and students, in analyzing the 
spirit pervading his work, to speak of him as an optimist. No 
untoward concatenation of events seemed able to shake his 
serene confidence that all things are working out for the best 
in God’s scheme for the universe. He possessed a radiant 
faith in humanity and in the orderly evolution of human society. 
It was not merely the spirit of hope, not merely the habit of 
looking at the bright side of things, or the blind acceptance of 
the useful proverb that it is always darkest just before the 
dawn: it was something deeper and more comprehensive than 
a mere temperamental characteristic. It had its root in the 
complete acceptance of the great fundamental law which gov- 
erns this universe and all things in it,—the law of progressive 
evolution. 

The statisticians have a habit of representing the meaning 
of figures by the graphic chart, commonly called the art of 
cartography. A symbolism frequently used is the curve. 
There is hardly any line of statistics that does not yield readily 
to this form of graphic presentation. The peculiarity about 
these curve lines, when applied to sociological statistics, is that, 
while they frequently show a tendency to drop, and the depres- 
sion is often sharp and sudden and sometimes prolonged over 
a long period, yet, if the statistical range covers a period sufh- 
ciently long to justify final conclusions, it is found that the 
curve line, once it begins to recover its upward movement, 
lands at a point higher than that at which it rested when the 
tendency to drop began. In other words, while the progress 
of the world is often interrupted by the operation of temporary 
causes, nevertheless there is always progress. Despite set-backs 
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here and there, despite the fact that we can often see no sign, 
the upward tendency exists and persists, and the world is grow- 
ing better all the time. That is the philosophy and the inspira- 
tion of President Wright’s interpretation of statistics. That is 
the spirit he read into them, not arbitrarily, not temperament- 
ally, but because he was big enough and broad enough and 
sane enough to know that that must be, in accordance with the 
immutable law which governs this universe. That is why his 
influence and his teachings were so healthy, so wholesome, so 
powerful for good. No man in this country has done more to 
teach the people how to read aright the lessons which all honest 
statistics teach them, when rightly understood and honestly 
interpreted. 

He has taught the nation that every new collision between 
labor and capital, so far from sowing new dragons’ teeth to 
fructify into new crops of dissension, tends to bring into clearer 
light the economic principles which must, in the end, deter- 
mine the relations between these two great forces of in- 
dustrial life, each as necessary to the other as the two poles 
of an electric battery. He has taught that every such con- 
flict illumines anew the great ethical principle underlying the 
whole question,—that neither party to such a conflict has any 
rights which in the slightest degree interfere with the rights 
of others. 

Looking still deeper into President’s Wright’s philosophy, we 
find its full and final explanation in the profoundly religious 
spirit of the man. It seems perfectly natural that he was fre- 
quently called upon to occupy the pulpit in the church to which 
he was devoted, for the delivery of a lay sermon. We can best 
show how the religious spirit moulded and guided his thought 
by quoting from the concluding words of his “Practical 
Sociology ”’ :— 

“There is a new religion,” he wrote,—‘‘a religion of prog- 
ress... . The study of life’s problems convinces me that there 
is coming a revival of a religion which shall hold in its power 
the church, industry, commerce, and the whole social fabric. 
Any solution, all solutions, must embody within themselves 
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some phase of such a religion, and unless they do, they will 
have no force.” 

Here is revealed a reasoned and deep-rooted trust in the 
essential beneficence of the all-pervading divine purpose, which 
President Wright found writ large in the history of all ages 
and human society everywhere. 
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THE FEDERAL CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS.* 


By C. Honr. 


In preparing to take the Thirteenth Census, the time for which 
is fast approaching, the Census Office will be confronted with 
no more important duty probably than to provide for the 
proper return and classification of occupations, so far as, in the 
nature of things, this may be possible. 

The Federal census at its inception was comparatively sim- 
ple in its requirements, and at the first six enumerations was 
mainly concerned with the distribution of the free and slave 
population according to sex and age, to which were added two 
or three other inquiries at some of the later enumerations. 
These inquiries concerning population were made in connection 
with the name of the head of the family only, and were supple- 
mented, in 1810, 1820, and 1840, by attempts, mostly unsuccess- 
ful, to collect statistics of industry. 

At the Seventh Census, in 1850, however, there was not only 
a very material extension of the census inquiries, but an im- 
portant change in the method of enumeration, by which instead 
of the return in simple form of the number of each of the various: 
classes of persons in each family, in connection with the name 
of the head of the family only, as in the preceding censuses,. 
there was inaugurated the present system of individual enu-- 
meration, whereby a detailed return was required concerning: 
each living inhabitant, each decedent, each farm, and each: 
establishment of productive industry. These changes in scope: 
and method mark the beginning of the era of modern census- 
taking in this country, and since that census the inquiries have 
been enlarged to cover many additional features with respect 
to population as well as the inclusion of many new subjects, 
which, particularly since 1880, have come to be considered as. 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Atlantic: 
City, Dec. 29, 1908. ; 
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entirely legitimate matters for census investigation. But along 
with this great expansion in the character and extent of the 
census inquiries there is one subject at least concerning which 
altogether satisfactory results have not been obtained, and 
that is the return and classification of occupations; and it may 
in truth be said that it now constitutes the one feature of pres- 
ent-day census-taking in which there is the greatest need for 
improvement. It is a task, moreover, which presents many 
difficulties in its execution, and to what extent improvement 
in these respects can reasonably be expected is, after all, a 
matter of conditions; and it is largely for the purpose of setting 
forth these conditions as clearly as may be that this paper has 
been prepared. In other words, it is not the purpose to pre- 
sent or even suggest any particular scheme for the classifica- 
tion of occupations at the Thirteenth Census, but simply to 
state the conditions under which the work has been prosecuted 
in the past, and to indicate, so far as is now possible, the means 
by which it is hoped both to improve the quality of the returns 
themselves, and to make more effective the agencies of tabula- 
tion, so as to secure in the end a very much improved, if not 
wholly satisfactory, presentation of the occupations of the 
people. 

The first inquiry with respect to occupations was at the Fourth 
Census, in 1820. It was not repeated in 1830, but, with this 
exception, there has been constant inquiry at each succeeding 
census as a part of the enumeration of population. There 
have been to date, therefore, eight censuses of occupations, 
and these fall naturally into three groups:—the first comprising 
the returns of 1820 and 1840; the second, those of 1850 and 
1860; and the third, those of 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1900. 

At the census of 1820, in conformity to the instructions pro- 
vided for the marshals and their assistants who were charged 
with the duty of taking the census, a return was required of 
the number of persons (including slaves) engaged in each of 
three great classes of occupations, namely, agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures. The inquiry was contained in the 
population schedule, and, under the system of enumeration 
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then in vogue, called for the entry against the name of the head 
of the family of the number in each family who were so em- 
ployed. A similar inquiry was made in 1840, but the number 
of classes under which the members of each family were to be re- 
ported was increased to seven, as follows :—mining; agriculture; 
commerce; manufactures and trades; navigation of the ocean; 
navigation of canals, lakes, and rivers; and learned professions 
and engineers. There was no specific reference in the instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which the number of persons in each 
class was to be determined, but the results of the inquiry clearly 
indicate that the returns comprehended, as in 1820, all the 
members of the family (including slaves) who were so occupied. 
The entries on the schedule were made in the same manner as 
in 1820, so that at each of these enumerations the primary 
assignment to the different classes by the census-takers was 
necessarily final, and no further classification was possible, the 
printed results representing merely the aggregations of the 
numbers reported for each individual family. 

At the Seventh Census, in 1850, a specific return was re- 
quired of the profession, occupation, or trade followed by each 
free male over fifteen years of age, and detailed instructions 
were given concerning the manner in which it was to be made. 
Under the requirements of the system of individual enumera- 
tion then inaugurated there were separate schedules for the 
free and the slave inhabitants, and, as the return of occupations 
was called for on that for free inhabitants only, and was further 
limited to males, it did not apply, as in 1820 and 1840, to fe- 
males or to slaves. The results of the inquiry were presented 
in two ways: first, in an alphabetical list comprising 323 
occupation designations and, second, in summarized form 
under ten general heads, as follows:—commerce, trade, manu- 
factures, mechanic arts and mining; agricluture; labor, not 
agricultural; army; sea and river navigation; law, medicine, 
and divinity; other pursuits requiring education; government, 
civil service; domestic servants; and other occupations. 

The census of 1860 was taken under the same provisions of 
law as that of 1850, and with practically the same schedules 
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and instructions, but the inquiry as to occupations applied to 
all free persons of both sexes over fifteen years of age instead 
of, as in 1850, to free males only. No attempt was made to 
group the results under main classes, as in the preceding census, 
and the statement of persons occupied was made, without dis- 
tinction of sex, in the form of an alphabetical list comprising 
584 different occupation designations. 

The results of the inquiry at both of these censuses were 
reported under a large number of designations, as just shown; 
but there were, admittedly, many deficiencies in the returns 
for 1850,* and the grouping under general heads was not very 
successful; while, with respect to the returns for 1860, which 
were printed without comment in the report for that census, it 
is evident from statements by the Superintendent of the Ninth 
Census f that, like the returns of 1850, they were far from satis- 
factory, both as to their completeness and the detail in which 
the occupations were stated. There was opportunity, too, at - 
the census of 1850, for the first time, to provide at a central 
office for a uniform basis of classification, but this was not 
possible because of the inadequacy of the returns themselves 
in many particulars; nor could there be any comparisons made 
at either census with the results of the earlier enumerations 
because of the changes in the population groups for which the 
later returns were required. 

The Ninth Census, in 1870, was taken under the old law of 
1850, although an unsuccessful effort was made to provide new 
legislation more nearly in keeping with the changed conditions 
under which it would have to be conducted. General Walker 
was made Superintendent, Feb. 7, 1870, and proceeded with 
great skill and expedition to take the best census possible under 
the existing conditions of law. The inquiry as to occupations 
was modified by striking from the schedule the age limitation 
of fifteen years and introducing in the instructions to marshals 
the limitation of ten years, in the belief, as stated in the report 
for 1870,t that “this inquiry ought to extend as nearly as 

* Seventh Census, pp. Ixvi and 1015. 
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possible to the whole body of persons of both sexes and all 
ages pursuing gainful occupations in the United States.”” The 
presentation of the tabulated results of the inquiry comprised 
338 specifications, classified under four main heads, as follows: 
agriculture, professional and personal services, trade and trans- 
portation, and manufactures and mechanical and mining in- 
dustries. The reasons for adopting this general classification, 
and the assignment thereunder of the various occupation 
designations, were also fully explained, thereby furnishing, 
for the first time, a definite basis for the enumeration and 
presentation of occupation data, to which, in the main, the 
work of succeeding censuses has conformed. 

The census of 1880, of which General Walker was also the 
Superintendent, was taken under a new act, approved March 
3, 1879, which entirely reorganized the census machinery, 
introducing the system employed at the present time. By 
this change the enumeration, which previously had been in- 
trusted to the United States marshals and their assistants, was 
placed under the charge of supervisors, specially appointed by 
the President, with the consent of the Senate, and the returns 
were collected by enumerators selected by the supervisors, 
with the approval of the Superintendent of the Census. With 
respect to occupations there was practically no change in either 
the inquiry or the instructions from those used in the census of 
1870, and the same methods were observed in the presentation 
of the results, but the number of occupation designations was 
reduced, mainly by consolidation, to 265. 

The census of 1890 was taken under the provisions of a new 
act, approved March 1, 1889, but modelled upon that which 
governed the work in 1880. The instructions concerning the 
return of occupations were considerably elaborated, with the 
intention of having the enumerator describe, as accurately as 
possible, the occupation of each and every person at work, 
irrespective of age; but the tabulations, following the precedent 
of the two preceding censuses, did not include, in any case, 
persons under ten years of age. The general plan of grouping 
the occupations under main class heads was maintained, but 
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the arrangement of the various occupation designations with 
respect to classes differed somewhat from that of 1880, princi- 
pally in the grouping of fisheries and mining with agriculture 
and in providing a class for persons engaged in professional 
pursuits separate from those engaged in purely domestic and 
personal service, thus making five main classes instead of four, 
as formerly, and with a still further reduction in the number 
of occupation designations to 218. 

The passage of the act, approved March 3, 1899, which gov- 
erned the taking of the Twelfth Census, marked an important 
departure in census-taking in this country. By this act the 
work at the decennial period was limited to four subjects,— 
population, mortality, agriculture, and manufactures; but pro- 
vision was made after the completion of the decennial work 
for the collection of the statistics relating to many special sub- 
jects. This step became necessary because of the encyclopedic 
character of the work of the two preceding censuses, at which 
the attempt was made to carry on a host of special work sub- 
stantially coincident with that required for the general enumera- 
tion of population and the collection of the statistics of in- 
dustry; and, therefore, in these respects the census of 1900 
was a marked improvement over its immediate predecessors. 
It did not appreciably reduce, however, the work attending 
the general enumeration of population, and the requirements 
with respect to the return of occupations by the census enume- 
rators were substantially the same as in 1890. In the presen- 
tation of the statistics there were 303 designations of occupa- 
tions, arranged under 140 occupation groups, and conforming, 
as nearly as possible, to the general classification used at the 
preceding census. 

These are, in brief, the facts of the enumeration and presenta- 
tion of occupations in the Federal census; but what of the con- 
ditions under which the work has been conducted? There need 
be no consideration in this regard concerning the first two groups, 
comprising the earlier efforts to secure occupation data, because 
in each case the basis differed and the returns were not in- 
clusive of all the gainful workers. For the third group, com- 
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prising the last four censuses, the basis for the return and presen- 
tation of occupations established by General Walker in 1870 
has been, in the main, observed, although the effectiveness of 
many of the occupation designations, as describing the groups 
of workers therein included, has been very much lessened on 
account of the increasing degree to which labor has been sub- 
divided. The results have been presented in varying detail as 
to the number of occupation designations used, but covering 
for each census substantially all the gainful workers of both 
sexes and of all ages. 

There has been at each of these censuses forced conditions of 
work, arising out of a wholly temporary organization and with 
entirely too short a time to prepare for so great an undertaking. 
And thus it would seem to have been a well-nigh impossible 
task, particularly since 1880, to bring together suddenly a large 
clerical force; to provide for their housing in widely scattered 
quarters; to map out a complete plan of work to govern the 
operations of both the office and field force; to prepare and print 
the necessary schedules and instructions, amounting in 1900 
to very nearly 26,000,000 copies; to provide for the appoint- 
ment of several hundred supervisors, and through them for the 
selection and equipment of a small army of enumerators,—more 
than 53,000 in 1900; and in time to begin work, under the law, 
on June 1, barely one year after the passage of the main census 
act, to say nothing of supplemental legislation at a much later 
date by which the plan of work was considerably modified. It 
is evident, therefore, that under this stress of work there could 
be, even at the Twelfth Census, but little, if any, provision made, 
except through the printed instructions, for training the field 
force or for the close supervision of their work during the course 
of the enumeration; nor was there, indeed, much opportunity 
for the detailed examination of the completed schedules before 
they were required to be sent to the central office at Washing- 
ton. The supervisors, it is true, were furnished with instruc- 
tions concerning the manner in which the schedules in general 
were to be scrutinized for omissions and possible error, but, 
aside from establishing the completeness of the canvass in 
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each census district, the necessities of the work, under the time 
limit prescribed for its completion, demanded a degree of ex- 
pedition in the return of the schedules which precluded their 
critical examination, even though the supervisors’ offices were 
fully equipped for the work, which was not always the case. 
As a consequence, the census officials were practically helpless in 
the matter, and in general were compelled to accept the entries 
on the schedules as they came to them, and to tabulate them 
accordingly. As the census has been carried on to date, there- 
fore, the return of occupations in the detail essential to their 
proper classification has rested largely upon the printed in- 
structions to the census enumerators and the integrity and 
interest with which they have performed their duties under them. 

Fortunately for the Thirteenth Census, this era of census 
adversity is or ought to be largely now a matter of history, and, 
as we approach the active period of this great work, there is 
much reason to hope for improvement at many points, not the 
least of which is with respect to the return and classification 
of occupations. 

The first and foremost basis of this hope rests in the fact of a 
permanent bureau, with a strong nucleus of trained experts and 
experienced clerks. The former temporary census organiza- 
tion was fatal to concerted effort, and the preparations cover- 
ing so wide a range of operations were too hurried, and there- 
fore necessarily incomplete and insufficient in many particulars. 
The permanent organization should have been effected at least 
twenty years ago, and every census superintendent from Gen- 
eral Walker down has given freely of his testimony as to what 
the outcome was likely to be in the near future unless there was 
a material change in the plan of work. Happily, the present 
Director, having a permanent bureau to begin with, can look 
forward with hope to the coming of the Thirteenth Census, 
and emphasize, as he has already done before the committees 
of Congress and in his annual reports, some of the agencies 
through which must come material improvement in the con- 
ditions surrounding the work at the period of the general enu- 
meration, for example: (1) the change of the date of enumera- 
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tion from June 1 to April 15, thus providing for a more nearly 
complete enumeration of the population—particularly that in 
cities—than has ever before been possible; (2) the omission of 
the mortality schedule and the entire withdrawal of the manu- 
factures schedule from the general canvass, thus limiting the 
work of the census enumerators in cities to but one schedule,— 
population,—and in country districts to but two schedules,— 
population and agriculture; (3) the provisions for a smaller 
enumeration district, for increased and graded compensation 
for both supervisors and enumerators, better organization for 
and much closer supervision of the field work, opportunity for 
longer preliminary training of both supervisors and their as- 
sistants, and, as a consequence, the possibility of better pro- 
vision for the examination in and correction from the super- 
visors’ offices of all the returns, including occupations; and 
last, but not least, (4) the amplification of the returns with re- 
spect to occupation, so as to include the class of worker (em- 
ployer, employee, or working on own account) and, if possible, 
by whom employed, thus affording, to the extent that the in- 
quiries are successful, the means for the better classification 
of the occupation data, particularly in industry. Although the 
census Officials have not been unmindful of the desirability of 
securing information of this character, as is done in some of the 
European countries, it has not been deemed advisable hereto- 
fore to attempt it, because of the temporary character of the 
census organization and the ‘‘forced’’ conditions of the work 
generally, as already explained. 

Thus it will be seen that it is the purpose to strengthen the 
work of the enumeration in every way possible, but with all 
our hopes we must not lose sight of the fact that there are limi- 
tations which are inherent and to an extent ineradicable. We 
may hope to improve materially the quality of the returns, 
but we shall not be able to get just the facts we are seeking. 
From the nature of the case it is difficult, first, to secure every- 
where enumerators that in all respects fill the bill; and, second, 
even though they be of the right stamp, the answers to the 
inquiries cannot always be secured at: first hand, and so the 
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returns will not state the facts as explicitly as is desired and 
as the instructions require. In theory, it is possible, under a 
permanent organization, to provide for the early selection, ap- 
pointment, and training of the enumerators,—far in advance 
of the need for their services,—but, as a matter of fact, many 
changes are bound to occur in any list of original selections, 
however or whenever made up, before the census day is at 
hand; and experience teaches us that there are likely to be, 
too, many vacancies to be filled on the morning of the day when 
the work begins and throughout the course of the enumeration 
as well. The causes for changes in enumerators are many 
and varied,—sickness, death, new employment offered, change 
of mind, indifference to work, because found to be too unin- 
viting, too exacting, or not sufficiently profitable,—so that 
the original list of selections is subject to considerable revision 
at a later day, a ‘‘ waiting list” becomes a necessity, and it is 
often necessary and desirable, when the work is well advanced 
towards completion, to utilize the services of an enumerator 
who has proven his worth in one district in carrying on or com- 
pleting the work in a second district. So large a body of enu- 
merators is, after all, as in times past and in most countries, 
likely to be made up of good, bad, and indifferent workers, widely 
scattered as they are over a large area of country, and largely 
dependent for their selection, early equipment, and instruction 
upon a body of supervisors who have had, on the whole, no 
previous census experience, and who, as business men of their 
respective localities, cannot devote much time to purely pre- 
liminary study in advance of the actual preparatory work, 
so that the matter of successful enumeration finds its founda- 
tion largely in the ability of the supervisor to direct the work 
of the enumerators, and in the use of good business sense in 
meeting the emergencies which will arise inevitably during its 
progress, and which, in all respects, cannot be anticipated 
through previous instruction, either written or oral. 

In the preparations for the Thirteenth Census one other step 
is to be taken which, so far as it may help to clear up the situa- 
tion with respect to occupations, is undoubtedly the most 
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important one of all, and that is the preparation of a complete 
index or glossary of occupations as returned at the Twelfth 
Census, involving three considerations as follows :— 

(1) A full statement of the exact terms or designations under 
which upwards of 53,000 enumerators returned the occupations 
of those gainfully employed. 

(2) A measure of the numerical importance of each occupation 
term or designation so used, as indicated by the number of 
persons reported in each case. 

(3) The formulation of exact definitions of all significant 
terms or designations, particularly with reference to local usage 
in different sections of the country. 

In tabulating the population returns of the Twelfth Census, 
provision was made for a subdivision of the work of classifying 
occupations, part being done by the large punching force and 
part by a special corps of clerks set apart for this purpose. 
The reasons for so dividing the work are fully explained in the 
special report on occupations,* as follows :— 


... An index to occupations, based upon that used at the 
census of 1890, was... prepared in advance of the receipt 
of the enumerators’ completed returns, in which, for purposes 
of tabulation, each of the more important terms likely to be 
used in reporting the classes of work carried on by persons 
engaged in gainful labor was assigned to one of 475 occupation 
groups. It is not the intention to make this index list exhaust- 
ive, because, in classifying the statements of the enumerators 
under the various occupation groups, the plan was to confine 
the primary work to the simpler designations (such as farmer 
or planter, farm or plantation laborer, clergyman or preacher, 
lawyer, physician or doctor, school teacher, carpenter, mason, 
painter, blacksmith, dressmaker, milliner, seamstress, etc.), 
for which the classification was apparent on the face of the 
returns, reserving all other designations for more careful scrutiny 
and examination before their final assignment to a specific 
occupation group. 

Every effort was made, so far as the limitations of the work 
permitted, to make the several oecupation groups as complete 
as possible. To this end the primary classification work was 


* Occupations at the Twelfth Census, pp. xxi-xxii. 
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confined, as already stated, to the simpler designations, com- 
prising in all 391 different items, or occupation terms and, 
comprehending (in part only) less than one-half (225) of the 
475 occupation groups selected for tabulation purposes. Under 
the system of machine tabulation used in the population work 
of the Twelfth Census, this primary work was conducted in 
connection with the punching of the cards from which the 
detailed tabulations of general population data were derived, 
in order to cover as much ground as possible within the limited 
time at the disposal of the office. Specific instructions were 
issued to have this part of the work comprehend only the 
391 items previously selected, and to punch all other returns 
of occupations under the general heading “Ot,” meaning 
thereby “other’”’ occupations. These, as already explained, 
were reserved for further examination. For this purpose pro- 
vision was made in the course of the tabulation work to have 
these “Ot”’ cards thrown out mechanically by the tabulating 
machines for a separate handling and the transcription thereon 
of the occupation designation in the language used by the 
enumerator on the population schedule. When this process 
had been completed, assignment was made in each case to one 
of the 475 occupation groups, and reference was made to the 
schedules for manufactures and agriculture as a guide in making 
the assignment, wherever possible. . . . 


The index of occupations which is to be prepared from the 
returns of the Twelfth Census, when complete, will not only 
furnish the means for better and clearer instructions to the 
enumerators at the Thirteenth Census but will also enable the 
Census Office to provide for a more logical classification of 
occupations at that census, as determined by actual returns, 
rather than, as has heretofore necessarily been the case, from, 
in large measure, theoretical considerations. 

General Walker did not overstate the case when he said, in 
the report for 1870,* that “next to the actual count of living 
inhabitants, for the purpose of distributing representation, the 
most important single inquiry of the census is in regard to the 
occupations of the people,” but under the conditions which 
have governed the work of the census to the present time it 
has constituted a problem increasingly difficult in its execu- 


* Census of 1870, Report on Population, p. xxxiii. 
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tion and without much hope of betterment until the census 
was put on a more stable footing. All should welcome, there- 
fore, the opportunity which is presented, for the first time, 
through the organization of a permanent bureau, for the 
carrying on of so important a work under the best conditions 
possible, and in the effort to improve the census classification 
suggestions are freely invited and will be most cordially wel- 
comed. 

There is, indeed, great need for a more satisfactory classifi- 
cation of occupations,—one that will meet, as near as may be, 
the wants of each and all,—and no more imperative need for 
such a classification exists anywhere probably than in the 
census itself, as affecting more or less all of its more important 
branches. 

From the point of view of more useful mortality statistics 
of occupations, there are two things of chief importance: (1) to 
provide for a more definite statement of the occupation in the 
population schedule and the certificate of death; and (2) to 
construct a reasonably limited list of important occupations 
which can be clearly defined and concerning which definite 
instructions can be given. In a measure it is possible to meet 
both of these needs, if the plans proposed for improving the 
return of occupations on the population schedule at the Thir- 
teenth Census, on the one hand, and the effort which is now 
being made to secure a more specific statement of occupation 
on the certificate of death, on the other hand, shall prove rea- 
sonably successful, as is confidently expected. The list of 
occupations to be selected should not be too large,—perhaps 
from 100 to 200 definite occupations would be sufficient for a 
beginning,—and it should include such occupations as are 
numerous in all, or even some, of the registration states, as well 
as those of special interest on account of their dangerous char- 
acter, but, in any event, only such as are capable of being 
defined with some degree of precision. The instructions to 
accompany them should agree exactly with the instructions 
which will be sent out to the enumerators of population, and 
care should be had to clearly define the occupations thus selected 
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and to state their inclusions, so that all may know what kinds 
of labor are actually embraced in them. 

In respect to agriculture, too, there is equal need for definite 
information concerning the number of persons so occupied 
as revealed by the census of population, not only because a 
means is thus afforded for testing the correctness of the agricult- 
ural returns,—a most important consideration in itself,—but 
because the schedules of agriculture contain no inquiry as to 
the number of persons employed on the farms or in kindred 
pursuits. Effort was made at the Twelfth Census to bring the 
statistics of agriculture into greater harmony than theretofore 
with the statistics of occupations and of farm proprietorship 
as reported on the population schedule, and, while this attempt 
at co-ordination was not fully successful, it was a great improve- 
ment over any preceding census. It leads to the hope, too, 
that, with the broadening of the work with reference to the 
population inquiries, another step forward may be taken at 
the Thirteenth Census, and, while full co-ordination is not 
expected, that a much closer relation may be established 
between the returns of these two branches of the general census 
work. The problem with respect to manufactures, on the 
other hand, presents many difficulties, and the outlook in this 
direction is not so promising. There has always been great 
disparity between the returns of persons occupied, as given 
on the population schedule, and those representing salaried 
employees and wage-earners, as given on the manufactures 
schedule, and the conditions governing the two collections are 
so dissimilar that comparisons are hardly practicable; and 
they will become all the more difficult if, as now proposed, the 
census of manufactures shall exclude, as in 1905, the so-called 
neighborhood, household, and hand industries. 

The law now provides for a census of manufactures every 
five years, and the present Congress is likely to provide for a 
census of agriculture, on a somewhat restricted basis, in 1915, 
but no similar provision for a more frequent census of population 
is contemplated. The need for enumerating the population 
oftener than once in ten years was recognized as early as in 
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1880, when the new census act contained a section under which 
any state or territory, by complying with certain conditions, 
could take an interdecennial census of population and be reim- 
bursed by the Federal government for a considerable propor- 
tion of the total amount so expended. This provision was 
made a part of the Tenth Census act, at the suggestion of Gen- 
eral Walker, but it has not been renewed in any subsequent 
census act. In 1885 censuses were taken under the require- 
ments of the law of 1880 in Colorado, Dakota, Florida, Nebraska, 
and New Mexico. Copies of these returns were filed as required 
in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, but no use was 
made of them by the United States government, principally 
because of the lack at that time of a permanent census organiza- 
tion. Several other states also took a census in 1885, but under 
the provisions of state laws and wholly at the expense of the 
state; and there are to-day something like 25 states in which 
there are laws providing for a census of population and of 
other subjects. In many of these states, however, this pro- 
vision of law is largely inoperative, and in only a little more 
than one-half of them has a census been taken recently under 
the direction of the state government. 

An examination of the state census reports shows that there 
were fourteen states which took a census in 1905, and that for 
eight of them statistics of occupations are presented in more 
or less detail, but with little or no uniformity with respect to 
classification. For four of the eight states which deal with 
occupations, the presentation is made for a limited number of 
occupation groups, of no special value statistically, and in only 
one instance is there any explanation as to what classes or kinds: 
of occupations are included in each group. In each of the other’ 
four states several censuses have been taken under state author- 
ity, and the subject of occupations has been made, in each case, 
a matter of constant inquiry and presentation. 

In one of these states—Iowa—the census reports show, for 
1885, an alphabetical list of occupations embracing 81 speci-. 
fications; for 1895 a similar list of occupations, but compris- 
ing 147 specifications; and for 1905 a presentation by main. 
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classes and principal occupation groups, representing substan- 
tially a condensation of the Federal classification of 1900, and 
comprehending all persons ten years of age and over. In 
another state—Kansas—the presentation at each of the last 
four censuses relates to persons twenty-one years of age and 
over and is confined to a statement of occupations by main 
classes only, apparently following, in each case, the Federal 
classification of 1870. 

The third of the four states under consideration is Massa- 
chusetts,—in many respects the pioneer in statistical work 
and investigation,—and in this state the subject of occupations 
has naturally received a great deal of attention. There were 
presentations of occupations at the first two state censuses, 
in 1855 and 1865, but they were limited, in the one case, to free 
males over fifteen years of age and, in the other, to free males 
and females of the same age limit, following the lead of the Fed- 
eral enumerations which preceded them. In 1875 there was 
an extended presentation of occupations, embodying the classi- 
fication of the English and United States censuses, and embrac- 
ing the entire population, productive and non-productive. 
It comprised over 1,600 designations of occupations arranged 
under 79 subgroups, which, in turn, were referred to 7 gen- 
eral classes. At the next census, in 1885, a very much more 
minute subdivision of occupations was attempted, representing 
22 general classes, 128 subclasses, and over 17,000 specifications, 
but differing materially from the classification of the preceding 
census. In 1895 the detailed presentation of occupations 
was reduced to something less than 4,000 specifications, but 
arranged, as in 1885, under 22 general classes and about the 
same number of subclasses. The report on occupations for the 
census of 1905 not having appeared yet, no information as to 
the latest form of presentation is now available. 

In Rhode Island—the fourth state considered—the occupa- 
‘ions were reported in 1865 in the form of an alphabetical list 
only, but in 1875 they were presented under main class heads, 
in accordance with the Federal classification of 1870. In 1885 
and 1895, however, the presentation of occupations conformed, 
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in the main, to the Massachusetts classifications, but with very 
material condensations in the number of separate specifications 
used at each census. In 1905 the statistics of occupations 
were limited to persons thirteen years of age and over, and no 
attempt was made to arrange the occupations under main class 
heads, but the various specifications, presented in alphabetical 
order, conform, in general, to the designations of the Federal 
census. In one other state—Michigan—there was also con- 
stant inquiry as to occupations up to 1904, when for some rea- 
son it was abandoned. In this state,—which takes its census 
one year earlier than other states,—the presentation of occu- 
pations in 1874 was confined to male adults, and consisted 
simply of an alphabetical list comprising several hundred speci- 
fications, without attempt at classification or condensation, but 
in 1884 and 1894 the presentations were extended to cover 
all persons ten years of age and over and followed, with some 
variations, the Federal classifications of 1880 and 1890. 

It is evident, therefore, that the presentation of occupations 
in the state census reports has followed no general rule and 
that there is but little uniformity in the successive publications. 
And so here, as in other fields, the permanent census bureau 
finds its opportunity, and should make the most of it. There 
should be a census of population every five years at least, and 
if it is not possible to have the midway census taken wholly 
under the auspices of the Federal government, as an essential 
factor to the completeness of its own census system, then every 
effort should be made to stimulate the work of the state gov- 
ernments in this direction, both in sharing the cost of the state 
enumerations and in “standardizing” the schedules of inquiry 
and the instructions concerning them. 

It is evident, too, that in foreign countries the return and 
classification of occupations have not yet been reduced to an 
exact science and that the work of improvement is still going 
on. In the foreign censuses, as in our own, much the same 
difficulties of enumeration have been encountered, and there 
have been frequent changes in the classifications under which 
the statistics have been presented. Occupations are still ex- 
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pressed in general and indefinite terms, and much effort has 
been expended to perfect the work so as to admit of as pre- 
cise classifications as possible. The inquiry with respect to 
occupations has been subdivided, much more definite and spe- 
cific instructions have been formulated, and in two or three 
countries the work has been extended to include the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive index of occupations covering many 
thousand specifications. The International Institute of Sta- 
tistics, also, adopted at its session in 1893, after much consid- 
eration, an international classification of occupations, capable 
of elaboration or compression to suit the varying needs of the 
work in different countries, and at its last session, in 1907, 
named a commission to prepare a technological glossary, in 
English, French, and German, of the designations of indus- 
tries and occupations which have been employed in the cen- 
suses of leading countries, accompanied by a brief but exact 
description of the character of the work covered by each term 
so used. This commission has two American representatives, 
Director North and Professor Willcox, and its first report is 
to be made at the next session of the Institute, at Paris, in May, 
1909. A partial contribution by this country is already pos- 
sible, through the descriptions for certain industries supplied 
in the census report on “Employees and Wages,” but, by the 
completion of the more extended index covering the work of 
all the enumerators at the Twelfth Census, this country will be 
in a position to render much more effective service to so impor- 
tant an enterprise. As Director North, in his last annual 
report, has said, “The United States has not hitherto been 
able to contribute aid of scientific value in this study, because 
there has been no opportunity, in the absence of a permanent 
office, to subject the enumerators’ returns to critical analysis. 
This opportunity has now arisen; and I look for results, as the 
outcome of the present work, which will constitute one of the 
most valuable contributions the United States has yet made 
to the science of statistics.” 

And so at every point of contact, almost, there is opportunity 
for improvement and reasonable hope of attaining it, through 
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the combined effort of all who are vitally interested, thus help- 
ing to forge another link in the chain of census improvement, 
proceeding naturally from the organization of a permanent 
office, so long delayed, and to the lack of which can be charged 
some of the insufficiencies of former census efforts, in this as 
in other directions. 
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STATISTICS OF DIVORCE.* 


By Joserw A. HILL. 


In preparing the introductory paper on this subject of divorce, 
I have assumed that it was my function to present simply the 
figures,—the dry statistical Gradgrind facts,—knowing that 
those who follow me have devoted special thought and study to 
the sociological significance of divorce, and anticipating that 
they will draw appropriate inferences from these figures, point 
conclusions, and perhaps suggest what ought to be done, if 
anything. Of the statistical facts that are available, the most 
significant, and, it might be said, the most portentous, is the 
enormous increase in divorce revealed by the recently pub- 
lished census figures. 

The Increase of Divorce.—The total number of divorces re- 
turned by the recent census investigation, which covers the 
twenty years from 1887 to 1906 inclusive, was 945,625. In 
the preceding investigation, covering the twenty years from 
1867 to 1886 inclusive, the number reported was 328,716, or 
hardly more than one-third (34.8 per cent.) of the number 
recorded in the second twenty years. 

At the census of 1870 the population of the United States was 
38,558,371. The number of divorces granted in that year was 
10,962. Thirty-five years later, when the population had in- 
creased to 82,574,195, the annual number of divorces was 
67,791. So, while the population had hardly more than doubled, 
the number of divorces had become six times as great as it was 
at the beginning of the period. In 1870 the divorce rate per 
100,000 population was 29. It advanced to 32 in 1875, to 38 
in 1880, to 44 in 1885, to 53 in 1890, to 58 in 1895, to 73 in 1900, 
and to 82 in 1905. 

Thus the divorce rate based on total population was almost 
three times, or, more accurately, two and five-eighths times as 


* Paper read at a joint meeting of the American Statistical Association and the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society at Atlantic City, Dec. 30, 1908. 
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great in 1905 as it was in 1870. The contrast may perhaps 
be more effectively presented as follows: If the number of 
divorces in proportion to population had been the same in 1905 
as it was in 1870, the absolute number of divorces reported 
in 1905 would have been only 24,000, whereas it was, in fact, 
67,791. In 1906 the actual number was 72,062, while the ratio 
of 1870 would have resulted in only 24,398. 

A more significant divorce rate is that based either upon 
married population or upon married couples. The number of 
married people is accurately known only for census years, 1890 
and 1900. But for other years it may be estimated with suf- 
ficient accuracy for the purpose of computing a rate. In the 
year 1905 the number of divorces per 100,000 (estimated) 
married population was 255, which is equivalent to 2.55 di- 
vorces per 1,000 married population. It may be asssumed 
that 1,000 married people represent 500 married couples. 
The divorce rate per 1,000 married couples was therefore 5. 
That is to say, 5 married couples out of 1,000 were being 
divorced annually at the period represented by the figures for 
the year 1905. Five years earlier, in 1900, the divorce rate 
was 4 per 1,000 married couples. Ten years prior to that, in 
1890, it was 3; in 1880 it was 2; and in 1870 it was 14. So in 
thirty-five years the annual divorce rate has advanced from 14 
per 1,000 married couples to 5 per 1,000 married couples. 
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Divorces. Divorces. 

Year. Increase | Year. Increase 

Total over Pre- | Total over Pre- 

| Number. ceding | Number. ceding 

Year. | Year. 

| 72,062 25,535 2,063 
| 67,976 1,777 23,472 478 
66,199 22,994 *204 
1903 ......1| 64,925 23,198 1,086 
| 60,984 5,233 20,762 1,099 
| 55,751 4,314 19,663 2,580 
| 51,437 3,588 17,083 994 
3,150 16,089 402 
44,699 1,762 15,687 887 
| 42,937 2,550 14,800 588 
| 40,387 2,819 14,212 223 
37,568 100 13,989 833 
37,468 889 13,156 766 
36,579 12,390 804 
35,540 2,079 11,586 624 
33,461 1,726 10,962 23 
31,735 3,066 ae 10,939 789 
28,669 750 10,150 213 


With only one exception the number of divorces has increased 
every year during the forty-year period covered by the statis- 
tics. But the amount of the annual increase has fluctuated 
widely. From the year 1867 up to and including the year 1879, 
the annual increase never equalled 1,000. Then in the year 
1880 it jumped to 2,580. In the next year it fell back to 1,099, 
and in the year 1884 it changed to a decrease, the number of 
divorces in that year being less by 204 than in the preceding 
year. This is the one exception to the rule of constant increase. 
The increase again reached the 2,000 mark in the year 1886, and 
two years later, in 1888, it dropped to 750; but the year following, 
1889, it reached a new maximum, being in excess of 3,000. It 
was eight years before that record was broken, and in that in- 
terval the increase went down to 889 in the year 1893 and to 

\ only 100 in the year 1894. In 1898 it again exceeded 3,000, 

and increased rapidly the next four years, reaching a new high 

record in the year 1901, when the number of divorces granted 
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was greater than the number granted in the preceding year by 
5,233. In the next year following, 1902, the increase was 
abnormally small, being less than 500. It went up to 3,445 in 
1902, fell off to 1,274 in the next year, then moved up again, 
reaching 4,086 in the year 1906, which is the last year of the 
period for which we have statistics. 

It is not to be expected that all these variations can be ex- 
plained. But it is apparent that commercial crises have a 
marked effect in retarding the growth of divorce. Professor 
Willcox called attention to this fact in a discussion and analy- 
sis of the divorce statistics compiled by the earlier government 
investigation covering the years 1867 to 1886.* His conclu- 
sion that the divorce rate is retarded by financial crises finds 
confirmation in the results of the present investigation, as is 
witnessed by the very small increase of divorces following the 
financial crisis of the year 1893. 

In the four years beginning with the panic year of 1893 the 
number of divorces increased from 36,579 (the number in 1892) 
to 42,937, an increase of 6,358, or about 174 per cent. On 
the other hand, there is no period within the forty years covered 
by the statistics when divorces increased as rapidly as they did 
in the four years following the year 1897. These, it will be 
remembered, were years of great business prosperity, or, in 
popular parlance, “boom years.” In 1897 the number of 
divorces was 44,699; in 1901 it was 60,984, an increase of about 
334 per cent. as compared with an increase of only 174 per 
cent. in the four years following the panic of 1893. 

The statistics, so far as I have been able to analyze them, 
throw little light upon the reasons for this contrast. The num- 
ber of marriages annually contracted falls off in periods of 
financial depression, and the possibilities of divorce are to that 
extent diminished. I have computed that, if the annual in- 
crease in the number of divorces granted in the four years 
1892 to 1895 had been as great as it was in the four preceding 
years, the number of divorces granted in the second four years 
would have been greater than it was by 7,732. I have also 


***A Study in Vital Statistics,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 
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computed that, if the annual increase in the number of mar- 
riages during the four years preceding the panic had been main- 
tained for the next four years, the number of marriages con- 
tracted in the later period would have been greater than it was 
by 137,268. Now it seems reasonable to charge up some of the 
divorces that did not take place to the marriages that did not 
take place. But that does not go far towards explaining the de- 
ficiency in the increase of divorces as compared with the pre- 
ceding four years. The other reasons which may be adduced 
to explain this phenomenon are necessarily more or less con- 
jectural. 

It might be suggested that men live more sober and decent 
lives under the stress of financial adversity, and therefore give 
less cause for divorce. Or is the reason more prosaic and 
directly financial? Is it because in hard times the cost of 
lawyers’ fees has a greater restraining influence upon the 
husband or wife who is contemplating divorce? Again, do 
those wives who may have to face the alternative between abid- 
ing by an unhappy marriage and earning their own living hesi- 
tate longer when the chances for remunerative employment 
are not very encouraging? On the other hand, it would seem 
as if wife-desertion and non-support, which are two important 
grounds for divorce, would be more frequent when the burden 
of providing for a family is accentuated by the loss of income 
or earning capacity consequent upon an economic crisis. 

Divorce Rate Highest in the West.—There is a wide range of 
variation in the divorce rates in the different parts of the United 
States.. The rate is much lower in the Eastern states than in 
the Western. In the North Atlantic Division, which comprises 
the New England states and the states of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, the divorce rate in 1905 was 42 per 100,000 
estimated population. In the Western Division, which com- 
prises all the states lying west of the second tier of states 
beyond the west bank of the Mississippi, the rate was 152. 
In the North Central Division the rate was intermediate be- 
tween these extremes, being 105. 
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Geographic Division. | 1905. | 1900. | 1890. | 1880. | 1870. 
Divorces.* 

Continental United States. . .. 68,746 55,502 33,197 19,143 | 11,207 
North Atlantic. ....... 9,706 8,069 5,337 3,995 | 3,163 
South Atlantic. ....... 4,727 3,447 1,885 951 | 485 
NorthCentral ........ 29,635 | 25,405 | 15,859 | 9,485 | 5,806 
South Central ........ 17,692 | 13,316 6,883 3,146 | 1,186 
6,986 5,265 3,233 | 1,566 | 567 


Divorce Rate per 100,000 Population. 


Continental United States. . . . + 83 73 53 | 38 29 
North Atlantic. ....... 42 38 31 28 26 
South Atlantic. ....... 42 33 21 | 13 8 
North Central ......26e-s 105 96 71 | 55 45 
South Central ........ 114 95 62 | 35 18 
Westen .......... 152 129 104 | 89 57 


* Annual average for the five-year (in 1905, three-year) period of which the 
median year is the year specified above; e.g., for 1870 the number is the annual average 
for the years 1868 to 1872, inclusive. 

t Based on the estimated population for 1905. 


It is generally assumed that, as time goes by, the contrast 
between the East and the West as regards social and economic 
conditions tends to disappear or becomes less marked. This 
may be true in most respects, but there is no indication of such 
a tendency as regards the prevalence of divorces in the two 
sections of the country. The divorce rate is increasing in all 
parts of the United States; but in the East the increase is 
comparatively slow, while in the West it is much more rapid, 
so that the two sections appear to be drawing farther apart in 
this respect instead of nearer together. 

The divorce rate in the North Atlantic Division advanced 
from 26 in 1870 to 28 in 1880, a gain of two points, if one may use 
a convenient stock market word; from 1880 to 1890 there was 
an advance of three points; between 1890 and 1900 an advance 
of seven points; and between 1900 and 1905 an advance of four 
points. In the Western Division, on the other hand, the di- 
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vorce rate advanced from 57 in 1870 to 89 in 1880, a gain of 
32 points; then to 104 in 1890, a gain of 15 points; then to 
129 in 1900, an advance of 25 points; and finally to 152 in the 
year 1905, a further advance of 23 points. In 1870 the divorce 
rate in the Western Division was hardly more than twice as 
large as it was in the North Atlantic Division, while in 1905 
it was more than three and one-half times as large. So the 
gap between these two sections as regards the divorce rate 
appears to be widening. 

There has been, in fact, a notable change since 1870 in the 
rank of the five main divisions as regards the divorce rates. 
In 1870 the highest divorce rate was that of the Western Divi- 
sion, the North Central ranking next in this respect, the North 
Atlantic third. Then came the two southern divisions, the South 
Central and the South Atlantic, in the order named. In 1905 
the first rank was still held by the Western Division, but the 
South Central Division had now advanced to the second place, 
thus displacing the North Central Division, which formerly 
ranked second, but now ranked third. The two remaining 
divisions, the North Atlantic and the South Atlantic, tied for 
the last place in 1905, each having a divorce rate of 42 per 
100,000 population. But the movement of the rates in these 
two divisions indicates very clearly that the South Atlantic 
Division is destined to outrank the North Atlantic, and that 
the latter division, accordingly, will have in the future the dis- 
tinction of being the section of the country which has the 
lowest divorce rate. In fact, in the North Atlantic states the 
comparatively slow advance of the divorce rates almost justi- 
fies the hope that this section of the country, at least, is approach- 
ing a stationary condition as regards divorces. But in other 
parts of the United States there is not even a suggestion of such 
a probability. 

It is quite likely that the advance of the divorce rate in 
the North Atlantic states is retarded by the influx of immi- 
grants in that section of the United States. We have, it is 
true, no direct statistical measure of the difference between the 
foreign-born and the native population as regards frequency 
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of divorce. But there is at least a presumption that divorce 
is less usual among immigrants than among native Americans. 

There is a similar lack of data in reference to the difference 
between the negro and the native white race as regards the 
prevalence of divorce. It is alleged that divorces in the South 
are more frequent among the negroes than among the white 
people, and that this largely accounts for the increase in divorces 
in the Southern states. This statement rests upon the oral 
testimony of court clerks and divorce lawyers. 

The time has come when steps ought to be taken to institute 
an official annual registration of divorces under the supervision 
of the United States Census Office. When this is done, we can 
secure the data which possess the greatest value for a sociological 
and scientific study of the subject of divorce, and it will be 
possible to reach definite conclusions regarding such questions as 
those just suggested. At present we have to be content with such 
data as the courts find it desirable to record for judicial purposes. 

It is not easy to account for the wide variations in the 
divorce rates in different states and territories. The results 
are affected by a great variety of influences. The composi- 
tion of population as regards race or nationality; the propor- 
tion of immigrants in the total population, and the countries 
from which they came; the relative strength of the prevailing 
religions, and particularly that of the Catholic faith; the vari- 
ations in divorce laws and in the procedure and practice of the 
courts granting divorce; the interstate migration of population, 
either for the purpose of obtaining a divorce or for economic 
or other reasons not connected with divorce—all these are 
factors which probably affect the divorce rate. It is perhaps 
natural to look first of all to the figures for the state of South 
Dakota. But the divorce rate in that state (270 per 100,000 
married population), although above the average, is by no 
means the highest in the several states. It is hardly higher 
than in North Dakota (268), and not as high as in Indiana (355), 
which has the highest divorce rate of any state east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Still higher rates prevail in Texas (391) and in Arkan- 
sas (399). In general the rates are highest in the Western states, 
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the highest rate shown for any state being that for the state 
of Washington (513). Next comes the state of Montana, with 
a rate of 497, and then Colorado, where the rate is 409. 

Remarriage of Divorced Persons.—Another interesting question 
in relation to this subject is that of the extent to which divorced 
people remarry. Here, again, there is a lack of statistical 
data. In this country, so far as I am aware, the only statis- 
tics bearing on the question are those compiled by the states 
of Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in which persons 
marrying are classified with respect to their prior marital states, 
whether single, widowed, or divorced. In eighteen years from 
1889 to 1906, inclusive, the aggregate number of divorced persons 
remarrying in the state of Rhode Island was 3,639, which is 28 . 
per cent. of the number of persons who were divorced in that 
state during the same period. This would suggest that rather 
more than one-fourth of the divorced persons remarry. But, 
of course, in consulting these figures we must recognize the 
fact that some of the divorced persons remarrying in Rhode 
Island had been divorced elsewhere, and some of those divorced 
in that state remarried elsewhere. The Connecticut figures 
would suggest a somewhat larger proportion of remarriages, 
since in that state the number of divorced persons remarry- 
ing in the years 1900 to 1907, inclusive, was about 36.5 per 
cent. of the number of persons divorced in the same period. In 
Maine the remarriages in the period 1892 to 1906 were equiva- 
lent to 33.3 per cent. of the divorces. 

Of course, it cannot be assumed that every remarriage of a 
divorced person represents a case in which one marital bond 
was severed for the sake of contracting another. That a cer- 
tain proportion of divorced persons should remarry is as nat- 
ural and inevitable as that a certain proportion of the widowed 
should remarry. It is perhaps more likely to happen because 
the divorced as a class are younger than the widowed. The 
case in which A divorces B in order to marry C may not be 
unusual, but it certainly is not typical of the great majority 
of divorce cases. On the contrary it probably represents 
only a small proportion of the total number of divorces granted. 
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Comparison with Foreign Countries.—In presenting the fol- 
lowing table, which gives population and divorce statistics 
for Australia, most of the European countries, and the United 
States, I shall not attempt to account for the wide variations in 
the divorce rates. Among western nations the primacy of 
the United States in this respect appears to be established 
beyond the possibility of question. Switzerland, the country 
which among those here considered ranks next to the United 
States, has a divorce rate less than one-half as great. Notice- 
ably small is the divorce rate for Austria, England, and Scotland; 
and in Ireland the statistics of divorce suggest the celebrated 
chapter on snakes in that country. In the five-year period 
covered by the above table there was 1 divorce in Ireland. 


Divorces: 
Annual Average.* 
Country. Population. 
Number. | population, 

Australia, Commonwealth of .... 1901 3,773,248 359 10 
1901 38,961,945 8,864 23 
German Empire. ......... 1900 56,367,178 8,680 15 

1900 34,472,509 5,291 15 

1900 4,202,216 1,209 29 

Great Britain and Ireland: 

England and Wales ....... 1901 32,527,843 568 2 

eae 1901 4,458,775 t t 
Hungary, Kingdomof ....... 1900 19,254,559 § 2,130 $11 
1901 32,475,253 1819 13 
1899 5,104,137 512 10 
1900 2,221,477 129 6 
1900 5,136,441 390 8 
Er ee 1900 3,315,443 1,053 32 
United States. .......... 1900 75,994,575 55,502 73 


* For the five-year period of which the census year given is the median year except for 
Bulgaria and Servia. 

t Average annual number of divorces 1896-1900. 

¢ Annual average less than 1. Only one divorce granted during the five-year period. 

§ Annulments included with divorces. 

Legal separations. 

1 Exclusive of Maoris. 
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The Occupations in which Divorces are most Usual.—As stated 
in the Census Bulletin on Divorce, the attempt to classify di- 
vorces by occupation of the husband, or of the wife in those 
cases where she had a gainful occupation, was not very success- 
ful. The occupation of the husband was on record in only 
about one-fourth of the total number of divorce cases. The 
degree of deficiency varied widely in different states. In some 
states the occupation of the husband was recorded in more than 
one-half of total number of divorce cases. In Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut there was practi- 
cally no record of occupations. 

This variation seriously impairs the value of the totals ob- 
tained for the entire country, since some states are not repre- 
sented at all in these totals, while others have more than their 
due weight. It is evident that the omission of practically all 
data for the four New England states just mentioned must pro- 
duce a deficiency in the relative importance of the occupations 
associated with the textile industries and other manufactur- 
ing pursuits. It is quite likely also that the larger percentage 
of returns secured from many of the Western states may have 


exaggerated the relative importance of agricultural pursuits. 


For these reasons not very much stress is laid upon the occu- 
pational totals for the United States, although these totals have 
been presented in the Census Bulletin. But the figures for 
those individual states where a return of occupation was se- 
cured in a considerable proportion of the total number of di- 
vorce cases are believed to possess significance and to be worthy 
of study. The state in which the returns were most complete 
was New Jersey. Here the occupation of the husband was 
on record in 81 per cent., or four-fifths, of the total number of 
divorce cases. The Census Bulletin gives the occupational 
classification of the husbands divorced in that state and for pur- 
poses of comparison the corresponding classification of the 
number of married males enumerated in the same state at the 
census of 1900. It also gives the ratio of males divorced in each 
occupation during the twenty years covered by the census 
investigation to the total number of married males reported 
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in the same occupation at the census of 1900. We find, for 
instance, that among agricultural laborers in New Jersey there 
was 1 divorce recorded to every 113 married males, among 
farmers 1 to every 92 married males, among actors and profes- 
sional showmen 1 to every 6 married males. These ratios 
are not to be regarded as divorce rates. For instance, the 
ratio for actors does not mean that in each year one-sixth of 
the married actors procure a divorce; for the comparison is 
between the total number of actors obtaining a divorce in 
twenty years and number of married persons in this profes- 
sion on a given date,—namely, the date of the census of 1900. 
A nearer approach to a divorce rate would be obtained if we 
took one-twentieth of the total number of divorces recorded, 
which would be the annual average, and compared it with 
the number of married males in the profession. That would 
make the annual divorce rate for actors 1 to 120 married males. 
But not much reliance could be placed upon a rate obtained 
in that way and from these incomplete data. I am of the 
opinion, however, that these ratios have value for compara- 
tive purposes. They do indicate or, at least, suggest that 
divorces are much more frequent among actors than among 
farmers and rather more frequent among farmers than among 
farm laborers. 

Since the Bulletin was published, I have extended this kind 
of a comparison to include eight other states, and have ranked 
the occupations in each state with reference to the ratio of di- 
vorces to married males. The states included are Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and South Dakota. In Rhode Island the statistics 
of occupations cover 44 per cent. of the total number of divorce 
cases; in New York, 37.3 per cent.; in Pennsylvania, 52.4 
per cent.; in West Virginia, 36.7 per cent.; in Indiana, 33.6 
per cent.; in Illinois, 33.9 per cent.; in Michigan, 45.6 per cent. ; 
in South Dakota, 50.8 per cent. 

Thus it appears that even in these selected states the returns 
are far from complete. If it could be assumed that the defi- 
ciency was approximately the same in all occupations, the 
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figures would be as satisfactory as complete returns. But 
of course no such assumption can safely be made. At the same 
time, as regards the state of New Jersey, where the distribu- 
tion by occupation of husband is shown for 81 per cent. of the 
total number of divorce cases, it seems hardly probable that the 
corresponding distribution of the remaining 19 per cent. would 
differ so radically as to destroy the value of the comparison 
which has been made; and the results for other states are, on 
the whole, fairly consistent with those for New Jersey. 

Assuming, then, that the limitations and defects of the re- 
turns are not so serious as to destroy their statistical value 
for the kind of comparison which I have here made, and in which 
the emphasis is laid, not upon the ratio, but upon the rank of 
the several occupations as determined by these ratios, it becomes 
interesting to study the results. 

The popular impression regarding the frequency of divorce 
among actors here finds confirmation. In the ratio of divorces 
to married males this occupation or profession leads the list 
in all but one of the nine states for which the ratios referred 
to have been computed. (See Table IV.) In that one state 
(South Dakota) musicians and teachers of music have the first 
rank, and actors share the second rank with commercial trav- 
ellers, physicians, and telephone and telegraph operators. It 
frequently happens that in a given state two or more occu- 
pations have the same ratio, and therefore the same rank, 
although the exact ratio expressed as a fraction or carried out 
to a sufficient number of decimal places would doubtless show 
differences. But such differences have not been computed. 
Musicians and teachers of music, as just stated, have the first 
rank in South Dakota. In one other state they share the first 
rank with actors. They rank second in three states, third in 
another state, and fourth in the one remaining state. On the 
whole, this occupation appears to be the one which most closely 
rivals that of actors in the divorce courts. 

Commercial travellers have the second divorce rank in four 
states. In four other states their rank ranges from third to 
sixth, but in the remaining state, Indiana, they have, for some 
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reason, an exceptionally low rank, being thirtieth. Perhaps 
some of you may feel that I ought to say exceptionally high 
rank, but of course the terms high and low are here used in a 
purely statistical sense, and imply no moral judgments. 

Barbers and hairdressers represent another occupation in 
which divorce appears to be relatively frequent, the rank of 
this occupation ranging from third in the state of West Vir- 
ginia to eleventh in the state of South Dakota. 

Bar-tenders have comparatively high divorce rank in six of 
the nine states, a medium rank in two other states, and in the 
remaining state, Rhode Island, an exceptionally low rank, 
being, in fact, thirty-seventh. It is not improbable that an 
exceptional ranking appearing for a single state reflects some 
inconsistency in the occupational classification resulting from 
peculiar or local usages in regard to designation of the occu- 
pation. For instance, a bar-tender might be returned and clas- 
sified as a saloon-keeper. 

In most of the states hotel-keepers are well up towards the 
head of the list as regards divorce, and so are restaurant and 
saloon keepers. 

Having specified those occupational classes which appear to be 
most addicted to divorce, let us now inquire what occupations 
represent the other extreme, having what I have rather hesitat- 
ingly termed a low rank in this respect. The comparison we 
are considering distinguishes thirty-nine occupations or occu- 
pation groups. In four states, Rhode Island, New York, West. 
Virginia, and Indiana, the thirty-ninth or last place on the 
list is occupied by farm laborers. In Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan this distinction belongs to miners and quarrymen. In 
New Jersey stationary engineers and firemen come at the foot. 
of the list. In Illinois clergymen have this position; in South: 
Dakota, farmers. 

The range in the ranking of farm laborers is from twenty-third 
to thirty-ninth in the different states included in our comparison. 
For blacksmiths the range is from twenty-fifth to thirty-seventh; 
for carpenters, from twenty-fifth to thirty-sixth; for farmers, 
from twenty-third to thirty-ninth; for clergymen, from thirty-- 
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third to thirty-ninth. Next to farm laborers, clergymen appear 

to have the lowest average rank as regards divorce. 

The fact just stated regarding the clergy suggests a com- 
parison with the other so-called liberal professions, law, medicine, 
and teaching. I have already referred to the high rank in the di- 
vorce record indicated for physicians. The range extends from 
the second rank in South Dakota to the eleventh in West Virginia. 
It is not altogether clear whether the second place among the 
professions belongs to lawyers or to teachers. Each of the two 
professions show a rather wide variation in ranking. Tor law- 
yers the range extends from the fourteenth rank to the thirty- 
fifth, for teachers from the sixteenth to the thirty-second. On 
the whole, however, there appears less divorce among teachers 
than among lawyers. In two states, New York and Indiana, 
lawyers and teachers seem to be in the same class with clergy- 
men; but in the other states their divorce rank is considerably 
higher. 

The tables which follow present the data upon which the 
above discussion relative to occupations is based. Table I 
gives the number of divorces granted during the twenty years 
1887 to 1906, classified according to the occupation of the 
divorced husband; Table IJ, the number of married males 
reported in each of the specified occupations at the census of 
1900; Table III, the ratio of divorced husbands to married 
males in each occupation; and Table IV, the rank of the several 
occupations as determined by this ratio. 

In these tables the attempt has been made to arrange the 
occupations in the order of the prevailing or most usual rank 
shown for the nine states included in this comparison. This 
has been determined partly with reference to the median rank 
and partly with reference to the portion of the scale where there 
appeared to be the greatest concentration in the ranking of the 
given occupation. The order, which was thus determined with- 
out applying any mathematical formula, differs slightly from 
an order determined by the average rank, but is believed to 
be more typical and representative. 
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BETTER STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


By Cressy L. 


From the leading editorial in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for Jan. 9, 1909, on “Industrial Hygiene: 
A Neglected Field,” I quoted the following extract as the 
basis of an appeal* to the medical profession of the United 
States to co-operate in securing the more definite statement of 
specific occupation and industry of decedents as reported upon 
certificates of death :— 


When we turn to our own country, the contrast is striking. 
We have statistics as to the mortality rate in the different trades, 
but almost nothing as to the far more important feature, the 
morbidity rate. In the case of women wage-earners the use- 
lessness of this one-sided information is strikingly shown, for 
according to the federal statistics women factory workers have 
a lower death-rate than any other class of society, the truth 
being, of course, that few women die as factory workers. When 
death comes, most of them have passed into the class of house- 
wives. Nor do the mortality statistics give really accurate 
information, because the classification of the trades is not suffi- 
ciently discriminating. Thus the men who work at the metal- 
polishing wheels are listed together with the men in other 
branches of the metal trades, and therefore the federal figures 
do not show the enormous death-rate from pulmonary disease 
among these men which is revealed by an examination of the 
records of the Metal Polishers’ Union. In the older countries 
not only the death-rate, but the injury to health caused by 
the trades, is made the special object of study and of govern- 
ment control; and here we American physicians fall far behind 
our European contemporaries. The physicians of Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and Switzerland have grown alert to the 
close connection between occupation and disease. 

The mortality of occupations is one of the most difficult prob- 


lems of vital statistics, especially in the United States where 
* Letter in‘ Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 6, 1909. 
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only a little over one-half of the population possesses fairly 
complete registration of deaths at all. The accuracy of figures 
showing occupational mortality from various causes of death 
depends upon the completeness and precision of several factors. 
These are: (1) the correct statement of occupation and age in 
the enumeration of population by the census; (2) the correct 
statement of occupation and age of decedents upon certificates 
of death; and (3) the precise statement of cause of death by the 
attending physician, health officer, or coroner upon the medical 
certificate. It is especially important that the mode of state- 
ment of occupation and the correct statement of age shall 
harmonize upon the population schedules and the transcripts 
of deaths, as otherwise the ratios of occupational mortality 
which are based upon the comparison of these two sets of re- 
turns will be to some extent unsatisfactory. 

Much attention is being given to the subject of occupation by 
the division of population of the census in connection with the 
preparations for the taking of the Thirteenth Census in 1910. 
The Census Bill, now in conference, provides for the statement, 
after “occupation,”’ of “whether or not employer or employee,” 
and it is contemplated to ask the further question of “by whom 
employed,” so that by reference to a list of industrial estab- 
lishments, it is hoped, the precise nature of the industry as well 
as the specific character of the occupation of the individual can 
be established. [Furthermore, an analytical study is now being 
made of the extremely numerous terms returned at the Twelfth 
Census for the designation of occupations, so that for the first 
time in this country the material will be available for a thorough 
classification of occupations. On the basis of this information 
and of previous experience precise instructions will be formulated 
for the enumerators of population at the approaching census, 
and it seems likely that the data relating to the occupations of 
the inhabitants of the United States who are enumerated in 1910 
will be more valuable than ever before collected. 

Efforts are likewise being made to secure better reporting of 
occupations in the mortality returns. At the initial meeting of 
the Section on Vital Statistics of the American Public Health 
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Association at Atlantic City, 1907, I submitted, for consideration 
by the organized registration officials of the country, certain 
propositions which were printed in the Quarterly Publications 
of the American Statistical Association for December, 1907, 
so that they were brought very widely to the attention of 
statisticians and students of social data, and were also referred 
in due course to a special Committee on Occupations, of which 
Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman was chairman. At the second 
annual meeting of the Section, held at Winnipeg, August, 1908, 
two of the propositions were adopted, and have now become 
accepted rules of practice of the registration officials of the 
United States — 
STATEMENT OF OCCUPATION. 

Rule No. 1.—An attempt should be made to secure not only 

the kind of occupation (e.g., laborer), but also the kind of in- 


dustry (e.g., pottery). 
Rule No. 2.—Occupations should be stated for all decedents 


over ten years of age (and for decedents under ten years of age 
if employed in a mill, factory, or in any gainful occupation). 


The other propositions are still under consideration by the 
committee, which will report upon them at the meeting to be 
held at Richmond, Va., during the present year. At the same 
time a revised form of the “Standard Certificate of Death”’ will 
be adopted, of which the improved statement of occupation will 
form a part, so that we shall be able to begin the use of the new 
blank on Jan. 1, 1910, and thus obtain better returns of 
occupations for the census year. The exact form in which 
the question is to be asked is still under consideration, that 
suggested above being only a tentative arrangement designed 
to elicit discussion. Having agreed upon a standard certificate 
of death with satisfactory provision for the statement of occupa- 
tion, then it will be possible for the Bureau of the Census to 
prepare instructions for the reporting of occupations that will 
be entirely consistent with the instructions given to enumerators 
for the return of occupations on the population schedule, and, 
with the co-operation of the state and city registration services, 
these instructions can be brought to the attention of every 
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physician, undertaker, and local registrar in the United States 
who has to make out the original reports. 

Physicians do not, as a rule, in the United States certify to 
the occupation of the decedent. This information is more 
usually given by the informant, who may be some relative or 
friend of the deceased, or by the undertaker. But physicians 
do occasionally fill out this part of the certificate, and they might 
readily note, when the certificate is presented for statement 
of the cause of death, whether the occupation is properly stated 
or not. In fact, it might be possible to provide for an indorse- 
ment by the medical attendant of the statement of occupation, 
with the addition of such details as may be necessary for proper 
classification. He could call special attention to the effects 
of former occupations as determining the cause of death. 

But it is doubtful, to my mind, whether physicians as a 
whole would respond to any great extent to such an opportunity 
for obtaining additional and very important data on the effects 
of employment. I am afraid that they would be apt to con- 
sider even the simplest addition to the present form of question 
as unduly complicated and as savoring too much of “red tape” 
and inquisitiveness into personal particulars. If the physicians 
would not approve of the attempt to secure more definite and 
exhaustive information, it is not likely that the other classes 
of informants, who may not understand the practical uses of 
the data, will be likely to yield better results. I should there- 
fore be very glad to learn the personal views of as many phy- 
sicians as possible in all parts of the country with respect to 
the suggestions made for obtaining a better statement of oc- 
cupation upon the certificate of death, and to know how fully 
the medical profession is disposed to co-operate therefor. 

What physicians can readily do, without question, is to fur- 
nish more precise statements of cause of death, and to use only 
the accepted medical terms to describe well-known diseases, 
taking special pains to note that diseases or injuries due to 
occupations are definitely indicated. Thus “lead poisoning 
(house painter)’’ would clearly show that it was not a case of 
accidental acute poisoning from some salt of lead, but that it 
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was probably chronic poisoning, and, moreover, occupational, 
thus definitely assigning its position in the International Classi- 
fication. The painter may have been compelled to relinquish 
his proper occupation on account of his illness from the effects 
of lead, and the occupation given by the informant may have 
been of quite a different sort. The physician’s statement will 
enable the true connection of occupation and disease to be shown. 
The means of the injury should always be given in deaths from 
violence, and a clear statement as to whether the violence was 
accidental, suicidal, or homicidal. If the injury was connected 
in a direct way with the decedent’s occupation and the occupa- 
tion is not clearly stated under the head of “personal particu- 
lars,’ then reference to it may be made in the statement of cause 
of death. For example, the informant may have given the oc- 
cupation of a certain individual as “laborer.”’ The physician, 
noting the insufficiency of the statement, may report under 
cause of death, “Accidental fall down shaft (coal mine).” 
This will enable a correct compilation to be made. 

Mortality statistics of occupations cannot rise above their 
sources with respect to accuracy, and it would be a mistake to 
make too elaborate compilations of data for which the original 
statements were lacking in precision. With the minute subdi- 
visions of occupations sometimes proposed, the number of deaths 
definitely returned may be too small to give results of value. 
Thus for copper miners in England, according to the occupa- 
tional statistics of mortality of the Registrar-General, the com- 
parative mortality figure is at the foot of the list from Bright’s 
disease, suicide, and diseases of liver, while it heads the list for 
“other diseases of the respiratory system.’’ But there were 
only 60 deaths of occupied copper miners, and 69 deaths of unoc- 
cupied and retired copper miners, for the entire three years, 
1900-1902, upon which these figures are based. The total 
number of distinctive occupations, or groups of occupations, 
of males concerning which he finds it practicable to present 
mortality figures, is only about 120, and for females no ratios 
are given, it being stated that, “although much labor has been 
devoted to this subject, the attempt to obtain any useful in- 
formation thereupon has unfortunately proved disappointing.” 
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THE TEACHING OF STATISTICS.* 


By B. Barttey, Proressor or Statistics, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


To the mind of the average undergraduate the word “statis- 
tics’ represents columns of. figures and little else. He knows 
that these figures play a large réle in the world about him, and 
is naturally curious to learn something about them. The grad- 
uate student may take advanced work along this line, with a 
very definite end in view. But the number of such is compara- 
tively small in any university. Most of the statistical courses 
which are offered in American colleges are elementary in nature, 
and are elected by students who are somewhat ignorant of the 
exact nature of the work they are choosing. It is to the instruc- 
tor of such a course that this paper is presented for consideration 
and criticism. 

Without entering upon a discussion of the place of statistics in 
a classification of the sciences, and without endeavoring to 
determine whether it is itself a science or a method, no one will 
deny that it is a most useful tool for scientific study in several 
branches of knowledge. The aim of the instructor in statistics 
should ever be to make the student expert in the use of this 
tool. This task is by no means so easy as might at first appear. 

Since a considerable ability in mathematics is necessary, and 
a decent knowledge of the fundamental concepts of economics 
and sociology is desirable, it seems advisable that an elementary 
course in statistics should not be introduced before the Junior 
year in college, if satisfactory results are to be obtained. The 
frequency of recitations will depend upon the schedule adopted 
in different institutions, but the equivalent of two hours per 
week throughout the college year is none too much to furnish 
the necessary training. Since, by the nature of the subject, the 
class-room work must be intensive and personal, twenty-five 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Atlantie 
City, Dec. 29, 1908. : 
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men are all who should receive instruction at the same time. 
If the course is elected by a large number, several divisions 
should be formed. 

In an elementary course a text-book should be selected to 
serve as a skeleton for the work, and by regular assignments 
hold the men to their tasks. But it is well to recognize, at the 
start, that the ability to memorize a column of figures is not 
the end in view. At a certain period of development a memory 
test, like the learning of the multiplication table, may be desir- 
able, but the gain in power which should come from training in 
statistics is very different. The instructor should bear in mind 
that he is not trying to turn out trained parrots. 

At the outset of the course the attention should be directed 
to the theory of statistics. The class should follow the develop- 
ment of a typical problem, from the gathering of the raw ma- 
terial to the lessons taught by the consideration of the finished 
product. This will afford opportunity for a description of the 
different methods employed in collecting data, with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each one; the various ways in which 
the material may be tabulated and arranged; the use of the 
different kinds of averages, the mode, and the median; the 
meaning of accuracy and error and the proper correlation of 
two or more quantities. In this connection some time should 
be devoted to a study of the theory of probability, together 
with a statement of the usefulness and dangers of conjecture. 
While any of these topics is under consideration, it is well to 
give examples to the class, to be either worked out in the class- 
room or to be computed before the next recitation. Before 
anything else is done, the problem should be demonstrated and 
carefully explained to the class. It is indispensable that the 
fundamentals of theory should be appreciated by all. 

In view of the bewildering mass of statistical information 
which is being poured upon the world at present, it is hopeless 
to expect that the student will carry much of this in memory. 
In fact, except to certain trained statisticians, these figures are 
& means rather than an end. But since every educated man is 
interested in the economic and social problems of his country, 
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and may wish, from time to time, to know what light statistics 
throws upon them, it is important that he should know where 
to turn for the most reliable information. He should be shown 
in what public or private publications he could expect to find 
the most accurate figures upon these subjects. But the fact 
should not be concealed that in many cases these are, at best, 
incomplete. It is undoubtedly discouraging to the student to 
learn the truth with regard to the condition of the vital statistics 
of this country, but the determination of truth is the end of 
knowledge, and a more general recognition of the shortcomings 
of our information upon these subjects may assist to bring the 
needed reformation. That the students may familiarize them- 
selves with these source books, it is good policy to assign to 
them the task of bringing to the class-room the latest official 
statistics upon several subjects in different lines, requiring at 
the same time a reference to the page and volume which fur- 
nished them. This will not only bring the student ‘into touch 
with reports and volumes, the existence of which is too often 
unknown, but will accustom him to use figures only when in- 
dorsed by a reliable reference. 

If it has nothing else to recommend it, the scientific study of 
statistics should train the critical faculties of the student as well 
as any subject in the curriculum. There are altogether too 
many pleaders at present among us who are trying to make 
the worse appear the better reason, and are resting their argu- 
ment upon the use or misuse of statistics. There are some 
writers who make mistakes because they lack proper training. 
A good course in statistics would preserve such from their errors. 
There are, unfortunately, others who distort their figures with 
the intention to deceive. Training in statistics would not save 
them. Their need is ethical. But a little better appreciation 
of the value and use of statistics is required by those who are 
sought as disciples by these perverters. Therefore, instructor 
and student alike should be continually on the watch for ex- 
amples of statistical fallacy, and all should be brought to the 
attention of the class. Unfortunately, they are all too numerous, 
and often found in high places. The ability to detect a lurking 
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fallacy and prick the bubble of conceit which accompanies it 
is perhaps the hardest to develop in the student. And, above 
all else, each member of the course should be taught to direct 
to his own work the same searching criticism which he would 
give to that of another. To train this critical faculty is difficult, 
for the student has for years looked upon his text-books as the 
end of wisdom, but at the outset of his active life it is well for 
him to realize that the world moves, and that what seems true 
to-day may be proved false to-morrow. This mental attitude 
may be unsettling, but it is necessary for successful scientific 
work in any field. 

As the extent and variety of the topics which lend themselves 
to statistical research dawn upon the student, he is likely to 
overestimate its services, and conclude that statistics can lay 
a finger upon every sore spot in the social body and point the 
way for its remedy. It is, therefore, desirable that the limita- 
tions of this method of study should be frankly admitted. It 
is, doubtless, advisable that charitable societies should keep 
records of the cases which are brought to their attention, that 
the causes of the unfortunate condition should be tabulated and 
the results published, that knowledge of the causes may possibly 
lead to remedial measures. But it is well-nigh impossible to 
determine with accuracy the primary and contributory causes 
of poverty. Especially is this the case with those which are 
caused by the weaknesses of human nature. Statistics of prop- 
erty and income may be gathered with all possible care, but, 
where there is a financial advantage to be gained by handing 
in false returns, the accuracy of such tables is problematical. 
No mistake is made by frankly pointing out the liability to 
error in such computations. 

During the second half-year each student should be engaged 
upon the preparation of a statistical essay. There is no lack of 
material for such studies, but the greatest danger is that the 
student will endeavor to cover too much ground in his paper. 
He should be shown the advantage of a thorough and intensive 
treatment of a limited portion of a field rather than a superficial 
treatment of the whole of it. The material for countless valu- 
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able studies may be found in our census volumes, the reports 
of the various departments of the national government, and the 
vital statistics of certain selected States. In order to stimulate 
the interest of the men, I have often made use of the class 
books which are brought out by the secretaries of the different 
classes of Yale graduates. These appear at irregular intervals, 
but usually once in five years, following the class reunions. 
They are a vast storehouse of material for occupational and vital 
statistical studies. The men are almost always enthusiastic 
about a subject which deals with their college, and, when a 
paper of this kind is to be read before the class, the report 
spreads among the students outside the course, with the result 
that there are often a number of visitors to hear it. The col- 
lege publications are always anxious to print papers of this 
nature. Students should report to the instructor from time to 
time during the preparation of the paper, to avoid any serious 
mistakes or omissions, and guard against the ever-present un- 
dergraduate temptation of procrastination, and the attempt to 
crowd into a week the work which should have covered three 
months. When the paper has been written, the student should 
be required to draw a chart which will visualize the most im- 
portant results of the study. To encourage good drawing, I 
have for the past few years framed and hung in the class-room 
the most meritorious specimens. This has served as a great 
stimulus, and the result has been that some remarkably good 
specimens of work were handed in. The attempt was made 
to file these charts away, but, when the student had drawn one 
of which he was particularly proud, he usually wished to send 
it home. To obviate this difficulty, lantern slides are made of 
the charts. When the papers are read, these slides are thrown 
on the screen. There is in this a twofold advantage. The 


charts all appear of uniform size and large enough to be visible 


from all parts of the room, and the slides are more easily pre- 
served than would be the originals. After the papers have 
been read, they are criticised by the class. Near the end of 
the year a mistake must be very subtle to escape detection. 


But the class benefits by this criticism, and the later papers 
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are usually a great advance over the earlier ones. Of course, 
some of the papers are prepared in a half-hearted and slovenly 
manner, but most of them are well above the average of under- 
graduate effort, and some of them have been printed in an eco- 
nomic journal. Work of this grade cannot be obtained from 
undergraduates by the task system. Knowledge for its own 
sake may be desirable, but, to persuade a student to do his 
best, some form of rivalry is necessary. The fear of failure to 
pass the course may produce a certain standard of work, but 
this is always low, and the stimulus fails at the point where 
reasonably good work commences. Unless a higher working 
motive can be discovered, the spirit of emulation must be en- 
couraged. 

When a student has completed a course of this nature, he 
has gained some idea of the measurement of the social forces, 
he knows the intensity of various economic and social phenom- 
ena in different countries, and he is prepared to get the meaning 
from columns of correlated figures. He can read critically and 
detect a fallacy that is not too well masked. But, above all, he 
has gained power. He realizes that he has done a piece of 
first-hand statistical work. He may still be somewhat clumsy 
in the use of his tools, but he knows what they are for, and with 
sufficient practice he may yet become a finished workman. 
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TEACHING OF STATISTICS. 
DiscussION OF PROFESSOR BaAILEY’s PAPER. 


By Grover G. HuEBNER. 


Perhaps more than any other subject, statistics as taught in the uni- 
versities must be closely moulded according to the needs and demands 
of the student. A line may be drawn, it seems, between a course such 
as is desired by the student who wishes to become a trained statistician 
and by him who is being prepared to enter the financial, commercial, or 
industrial world as a business man. The former wishes to make a busi- 
ness of statistics: the latter wishes to know merely enough about sta- 
tistics to aid him in his banking, mercantile, insurance, manufacturing or 
other business or to enable him to better understand the affairs of every- 
day life. 

Of the former kind of student there are, as a rule, but relatively few. 
There are, occasionally, a few graduate students who desire to enter 
the government service or who, as investigators, wish instruction in 
statistics. But there are very few undergraduates in the average uni- 
versity who attend with the idea of entering the government or other 
service as statisticians. The instructor, with a class of such students, 
would outline a highly technical course requiring a large amount of work 
on their part, and, intending ultimately to become statisticians, they 
would find it interesting and be willing to devote a good share of their 
time to it. 

But such a course would be beyond the average student who, as the 
son of a broker, banker, insurance man, manufacturer, merchant, or 
other business man, intends to enter his father’s business. To him 
statistics are but a means of expression. They confront him in many 
of his affairs, both public and private, and he wishes to know how to in- 
terpret them. Much of the highly technical instruction desired by the 
former class of students must necessarily be omitted or they will get 
little out of the course. It seems also that it would be wise to open 
such a class to second-year men, so that they can make use of their 
training throughout the remaining two and principal years of their col- 
lege course. No matter what line of study he may be specializing in, 
a careful study of statistics enables him to better understand the lectures 
given him by his instructor and the special reports which he is so often 
required to prepare. The application of a course in statistics to sociol- 
ogy and kindred subjects is generally recognized in colleges, but it may 
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equally well be applied to many other subjects taught in the large uni- 
versities of to-day. The study of trade and trade organization involves 
a constant use of statistics; insurance has its mortality statistics; bank- 
ing has its bank statements; transportation has its tonnage and mileage 
statistics; accounting constantly deals with figures. Even an elemen- 
tary training in the use of figures would be of material aid to the student 
who is about to specialize in any one of these subjects; and, since he 
does his specializing in the last two years, it seems advisable that he 
be permitted to receive some statistical training as a Sophomore. 

Various ends may be accomplished in a statistical course such as this, 
which would be of value to any student willing to do a reasonable amount 
of earnest work. In the first place the instructor may render an invalu- 
able service merely by driving home to them the spirit of accuracy,— 
the spirit that statistics are not to be accepted without an understand- 
ing of what they actually represent. How were they collected? Ex- 
actly what items are included and what items are excluded in a given 
table or chart? They should see that only in that way can they know 
whether an apparent tendency shown in a statistical table is real or 
is merely the result of a change in statistical method. 

Frequently the importance of this can be impressed upon them by 
glaring mistakes made in papers which they are preparing. Uninten- 
tional and vital errors may also be pointed out to them on the part 
of authors who accepted grand totals without examining the separate 
items. In commercial statistics, for instance, though the government 
records make clear specifications, writers have confused copper ingots 
with telegraph wires, tanned leather with boots and shoes, rough lumber 
with mahogany chairs. Just such errors have been made in nearly 
every other branch of statistical study. If the instructor succeeds in 
doing nothing else than instilling this spirit of accuracy, he will be ren- 
dering the student an invaluable service. 

The second aim would be to acquaint the student with the main 
statistical tools, such as the mode, the median, the use of averages, the 
tabulation of statistics so as to present a clear picture, the reduction of 
highly irregular data to a readable form, the drawing of accurate and 
readable statistical curves. To the statistician the making of a table 
is a matter of course; but how many untrained men are there who can 
tabulate their results into a readable form? One is often confronted by 
merely a column of figures, and the average reader judiciously avoids 
them. 

A third end is to acquaint the student with the principal statistical 
sources in some of the main fields of investigation. The meaning of the 
terms used and the purposes for which the data may or may not be used 
must be explained to him. This may be done in the case of the sources 
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of labor statistics, social and vital statistics, commerce, transportation, 
industry, insurance, and others. If the student is particularly inter- 
ested in any subject of general interest, it will of course be included, 
otherwise it may be taken up with him privately. 

Lastly, as Professor Bailey has explained, each student should be re- 
quired to prepare a number of papers. These may be adjusted as much 
as possible to the chosen field of each individual student. If properly 
done, he will get more out of this part of his work than out of any num- 
ber of lectures, no matter how carefully prepared. It is in his class 
report that he attempts to apply whatever he has heard in the class- 
room. By preparing his papers under the immediate guidance of the 
instructor, a student who is not afraid of work may carry away with 
him something of material aid. It was once my good fortune to attend 
a university course in statistics under the guidance of a very able sta- 
tistician, a member of your association, and I have never regretted the 
hours which I then spent with him. 

A college course in statistics, however, may not be regarded as a guar- 
antee of efficiency. Even the kind or instruction sought by the few 
students who wish to become statisticians or investigators is only a 
starter. The success of the individual student will depend upon how 
well he can apply that instruction. Some of them can never become 
experts. The more general course, moreover, does not seek to produce 
expert statisticians. It seeks to enable the layman, whether in public 
life or private business, to better understand the results obtained by the 
statisticians. To the average layman a table of statistics is like a juggler’s 
wand, the result depending wholly upon the skill and desire of the partic- 
ular juggler. Even an elementary course in statistics dispels much of 
this erroneous darkness and mystery, and thereby renders a lasting ser- 
vice both to the layman and to the unbiassed statistician. 
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REVIEWS. 


Report on the Desirability of Establishing an Employment Bureau in the 
City of New York. By Edward T. Devine, General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. New York 
Charities Publication Committee, 1909. pp. 238. 


In this report Dr. Devine presents the results of an investigation con- 
ducted by him as to the desirability of establishing an employment 
bureau in the city of New York on the plan of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff’s 
memorandum submitted to the Charity Organization Society. 

This memorandum proposed, in brief, the organization in the city of 
New York of an Employment Bureau “under a board of trustees com- 
posed of experienced men, preferentially from the mercantile and indus- 
trial classes,”’ the Bureau to be placed under a “manager of great execu- 
tive ability,” with two or three assistants ‘thoroughly conversant with 
the classes and their peculiarities which compose New York City’s work- 
ing population,” and the work of the Bureau to cover all sections of the 
United States, but its benefits ‘to accrue primarily to the unemployed 
of the city of New York.” 

In the first thirty-four pages of this report Dr. Devine summarizes 
the results of his investigation. The remainder of the report consists 
of a series of thirteen appendices, of which the first is a copy of the letter 
of inquiry sent to about thirty economists, sociologists, and employers 
who were believed to be in a position to furnish definite information on 
points immediately pertinent to the report in hand. Appendix II con- 
tains, in detail, the replies from the gentlemen addressed. The remain- 
ing appendices (III to XIII) are more extended special reports on 
particular aspects of the inquiry and other material designed to enable 
the reader to form independent conclusions as to the desirability of an 
employment bureau of the character outlined above. 

In his summary Dr. Devine remarks that “the most striking fact 
about the replies to these inquiries is the complete demonstration that 
they give that there is no definite information on these matters, and that 
the views of those who have evidently considered them most carefully 
are apt to be diametrically opposed.” In expressing his own views, he 
says: “The conclusion to which I am forced to come from a painstaking 
examination of all of the data on this subject available in print, and 
from correspondence and personal conference with those whom I have 
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thought most competent to advise on the subject, is that there is a need 
at all times, and in periods of even slight depression a very urgent need, 
of an efficient system of bringing together as quickly as possible those 
who are seeking work and those who are seeking workers. . . . I am 
inclined to think that such am agency would actually increase to an 
appreciable extent the effective demand for workers.” In a later para- 
graph he adds, “The proposed Employment Bureau would certainly be 
one means, and ... probably the best means, of meeting this great and 
permanent need by mediating between work and workers in that large 
number of instances for which no other especially appropriate means of 
communication has been established.” 

He then considers the work of the commercial employment agencies, 
the charitable (free) employment bureaus (of which the more notable 
were the Cooper Union Labor Bureau, the Employment Bureau of the 
United Hebrew Charities, and the Employment Bureau of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, each of which has been discontinued), the Division 
of Information of the Federal Bureau of Immigration, the Labor Bureau 
of the State Department of Agriculture, want advertisements, the methods 
of trade union officials in finding employment for members, and the 
method of leaving the matter of finding employment or workmen to 
individual responsibility. By none of these agencies does it appear to 
him that the field has been adequately or systematically covered. 

; The further regulation of commercial agencies, although admittedly 

desirable, would not, in Dr. Devine’s opinion, “lessen the increasing 
need for an agency which will be conducted primarily for the good that 
it will do rather than for the profits that it can earn,” nor would the 
establishment of labor colonies or public relief works be adapted to 
present needs in New York City. 

Dr. Devine’s recommendations, while differing in certain respects 
from the proposition as submitted in Mr. Schiff’s memorandum, in all 
essential features are in harmony therewith. 

Three of the appended reports are of somewhat novel character, and 
are, therefore, especially referred to in this connection. One of these 
which appears in Appendix VI consists, in part, of the results of an 
elaborate statistical “Study of Newspaper Advertisements as a Medium 
for Securing Work and Help,” conducted by Mr. H. G. Paine. Appen- 
dix VII includes several reports prepared in the Bureau of Social Re- 
search of the New York School of Philanthropy under the direction of 
Dr. R. C. McCrea. Two of these reports by Mr. E. E. Pratt are entitled, 
respectively, “Trade Unions as Employment Agencies” and “ Attitude 
of Employers toward General Employment Bureau.” 

In his consideration of free State employment agencies, Dr. Devine 
says :— 
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While some of these Bureaus are of course better than others, I 
regret to report that so far as I can ascertain they are everywhere in 
olitics, and are too perfunctory and inefficient in their methods to 
Canes factors in bringing about any real adjustment between work 
and workers. I have visited one private commercial agency in a western 
city which has obviously done more work in finding remunerative and 
rmanent, although largely seasonal employment, than all of the Free 
Btate Employment Bureaus put together; and it seems actually to have 
done more free work, i.e., free to employees, than the three branches of 
the State Employment Bureau in the State in which it is located. It 
has, moreover, an equipment and system by the side of which the best 
managed of the State Bureaus makes a sorry showing. Purely for 
business reasons its statistics are better kept, its information concerning 
contracts more accurate and reliable, and the interest of its managers 
and employees in its beneficiaries more in evidence than in the case of 
the best managed State Bureaus which I had the pleasure to visit. I 
have no reason to consider that this private agency is greatly superior 
to others which can be found in New York and elsewhere. The differ- 
ence is primarily one of efficient administration and of adequacy of com- 
pensation for the head of the Bureau. . . . The peculiar relation between 
organized labor and the State Employment Bureau and the temptation 
to utilize the Bureau merely to make it appear that the administration 
of the day is “doing something for labor” are apparently ineradicable 
obstacles in the way of efficient service. The Municipal Bureaus in 
— and Seattle appear to be free from the defects of the State 
ureaus. 


And he adds that “it would be easy to make favorable comment on 
particular features of certain of the Bureaus, especially those in Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin.”’ 

An opportunity appears to have been afforded in this connection for 
rendering a real service by an impartial and discriminating judgment 
upon the work of these offices, which, first established in Ohio in 1890, 
are now in operation in some sixteen States. But, unfortunately, “it 
was thought to be desirable to reach a conclusion in time to permit the 
undertaking of the enterprise [the carrying out of Mr. Schiff’s plan) 
during the present winter [1908-09], if it is decided that it is to be under- 
taken at all,” and that “for this reason the inquiry had to be made in 
the briefest possible time.” The imposition of such restrictions and the 
obvious obstacles thereby placed in the way of a thorough, painstaking 
investigation of the subject such as might have been of value, however 
it may seem to the investigator to have justified the hop-skip-and-jump 
method of inquiry which was adopted, does not furnish a very adequate 
basis for comprehensive and unbiassed conclusions; and it unfortunately 
leaves Dr. Devine’s reflections upon the free employment offices, and the 
certificate of extraordinary efficiency given to one unnamed private 
agency, open to the suspicion that his conclusions may not have been 
wholly uninfluenced by the thought that it was incumbent upon him to 
make out a case which would justify the adoption of Mr. Schiff’s plan. 
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But, if there were no conscious bias on Dr. Devine’s part in his sweep- 
ing indictment of the State free employment offices, should not the ad- 
mittedly hasty, and therefore superficial, nature of his investigation 
have prompted him to exercise caution before sending broadcast, under 
the auspices of the Sage Foundation, such statements as that, “so far 
as I can ascertain,’’ these offices are “everywhere in politics” ?—a charge 
that, so far as Massachusetts is concerned, we are confident, is entirely 
without foundation. Reference is also made to what is alleged to be 
“the peculiar relation between organized labor” and the State employ- 
ment bureaus and to the temptation to utilize the bureaus ‘‘merely to 
make it appear that the administration of the day is ‘doing something 
for labor,’” which are said to constitute “apparently ineradicable obsta- 
cles in the way of efficient service.” Here, again, however true this 
implied indictment of these offices in other States, it cannot be sup- 
ported by the slightest evidence as regards the Massachusetts offices. 
There is no such “ineradicable obstacle in the way of efficient service,’’ 
so far as the Massachusetts offices are concerned and for the reason that 
no such obstacle exists to be eradicated. That every effort is made 
by the administration of these offices to treat all applicants for work 
with absolute impartiality, and that no discrimination is shown union 
over non-union applicants or vice-versa, Dr. Devine is scarcely compe- 
tent to dispute, while it is a matter or record that, of the 10,707 indi- 
viduals for whom the Boston office secured positions in its first year, 
not more than 441 were known to be trade unionists. 

A remarkable discovery, also, is that of the private commercial 
agency which has “obviously done more work in finding remunerative 
and permanent, although largely seasonal employment, than all of the 
Free State Employment Bureaus put together.” How “obviously”? 
No figures or other data are given in support of this assertion, so that, 
however accurate it may be, its truth is certainly not obvious. In fact, 
if Dr. Devine or any one else can compile any reliable statistics showing 
the amount of work done by the State free employment offices of the 
country, he will render a most important and interesting service. The 
present writer confesses to having tried it without success, one reason 
being that the offices in the various States do not keep their statistical 
records upon a uniform basis. Dr. Devine himself reflects upon the sta- 
tistical methods of the free employment offices; but does the fact that 
their records may not be kept with sufficient regard for accuracy quite 
justify the sweeping assertion that one private agency in a single city 
has done “more work in finding remunerative and permanent, although 
largely seasonal, employment [and, we are moved to parenthetically 
inquire, is employment which is ‘largely seasonal” to be regarded as 
synonymous with that which is permanent?] than all of the Free State 
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Employment Bureaus put together?” These number in the aggregate 
the country over some thirty-three offices, one of which alone, that in 
Boston, we know by records believed to be reliable, procured 14,480 
positions in the year ending Nov. 30, 1907; 9,941 in 1908; and 5,437 
in the first six months of 1909, and of a character both remunerative 
and permanent as well as undoubtedly “largely seasonal.”’ We should, 
in all candor, be grateful to Dr. Devine for some statistics of the private 
agency to which he alludes, and for information as to the method fol- 
lowed in procuring and tabulating the same, together with such totals 
showing the aggregate work performed by the State offices as he may 
have used as a basis for his comparisons. Specifications as to the re- 
spects in which “the municipal bureaus in Duluth and Seattle appear 
to be free from the defects of the State Bureaus” would likewise be most 
interesting. By producing these data, a real service would be rendered 
those charged with the responsibility of administering the State offices, 
some of whom, at least, would welcome practical suggestions, based 
upon experience, from any quarter, public or private, which would pro- 
mote increased efficiency both in service and in statistical methods. 

Dr. Devine’s method of assembling and presenting his material is 
straightforward and concise, and the reader is enabled thereby readily 
to grasp the nature of the problem considered. It is all the more to be 
regretted, therefore, that the facts or opinions upon which the com- 
piler’s conclusions are based should have been so hastily assembled, and 
should not have been more maturely digested before being given to the 
public. 


Cuarues F. Gerremy. 


